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Editorial. 


OP CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS have now turned their 

concentrated attention to the consumer credit business. Senator 
Douglas introduced his “Truth in Lending” bill, S. 1740, on April 27, 
1961. A companion bill, H.R. 6725, was introduced into the House by 
Representative Multer on May 1. The bills are identical and will be 
pushed through both legislative bodies simultaneously. Senator Douglas 
has enlisted the support of 20 co-sponsoring Senators. 


Senator Estes Kefauver, and 21 Senator co-sponsors, introduced 
S. 1688 .. . “to establish a Department of Consumers in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective representation of the economic 
interests of consumers, to coordinate the administration of consumer 
services by transferring to such Department certain functions of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of 
Labor, and other agencies, and for other purposes.’ This is practically 
the same bill which was introduced by the Senator during the 86th 
Congress. 


Senator Maurine Neuberger introduced Senate Resolution 115, 
which would create a Select Committee on Consumer Interests, com- 
posed of 15 Senators, “to conduct a continuing comprehensive study 
by means of research and investigation into the nature and extent of 
over-all economic problems of the consumer as the ultimate spender of 
personal income.” 

President Kennedy has given his support to the passage of such 
Federal legislation in a telegram to the Council on Consumer Informa- 
tion which recently met in annual conference in St. Louis. He is reported 
to have stated that ‘the protection of the consumers will be a first order 
of national and community business under his administration.’ As re- 
ported to you some time ago, the President has invited Dr. Persia 
Campbell to draw up the “job specification’ for such an advisory post 
in the White House. 

The Douglas Bill is reprinted for your information, in this issue 
of The Crepir Wortp. Copies of the other bills may be secured by 
writing your Congressman or the respective House or Senate Document 
Rooms, The Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 

Your Executive Vice President has met with President Kennedy's 
Economic Advisor on Consumer Affairs, Dr. Kermit Gordon, as well 
as with representatives of Senator Douglas and others. NRCA's Wash- 
ington Counsel, John Clagett, is in continual contact with “Capitol Hill” 
and will keep Crepir Wor -D readers informed. 


Executive Vice President 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 





Senator 


Douglas’ 


“Truth in Lending’ 
Bill—No. 1740 


ENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS of Illinois introduced his 

“Truth in Lending” bill, Senate 1740, into first session 

of the 87th Congress, April 27, 1961. An identical 

companion bill, H.R. 6725, was introduced into the House 

of Representatives by Representative Abraham Multer of 
New York. 

In introducing S. 1740, Senator Douglas submitted 
seventeen pages of copy in the Congressional Record. Says 
the Senator, “There are at least three reasons why a ‘truth- 
in-lending’ bill should be enacted: First, business ethics; 
second, economic stabilization, and third, the invigoration 
of competition.” 


Readers of The Crepir Wor xp will be interested in the 
full text of the bill. It is printed without editorial comment, 
as it was introduced into the Senate: 


871H CONGRESS 

lst SESSION 
S. 1740 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Aprit 27, 1961 

Mr. Douctias (for himself, Mr. Proxmie, Mrs. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. Crarkx, Mr. Lauscue, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. Jackson, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. YouncG of 
Onro, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Cuurcu, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
GrvuENING, Mr. McGee, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Hart, Mr. Bart- 
Lett, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Burpicx, Mr. Smiru of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Lone of Louisiana) introduced the 
following bill; which was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 


A BILL 
To assist in the promotion of economic stabilization by re- 
quiring the disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Truth in 
Lending Act.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares that economic 
stabilization is threatened when credit is used excessively 
for the acquisition of property and services. The excessive 
use of credit results frequently from a lack of awareness of 
the cost thereof to the user. It is the purpose of this Act 
to assure a full disclosure of such cost with a view to 
preventing the uninformed use of credit to the detriment 
of the national economy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 


(1) “Board” means the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


(2) “Credit” means any loan, mortgage, deed of trust, 
advance, or discount; any conditional sales contract; any 
contract to sell, or sale, or contract of sale of property or 
services, either for present or future delivery, under which 
part or all of the price is payable subsequent to the making 
of such sale or contract; any rental-purchase contract; any 
contract or arrangement for the hire, bailment, or leasing 
of property; any option, demand, lien, pledge, or other 
claim against, or for the delivery of property or money, 
any purchase, or other acquisition of, or any credit upon 
the security of, any obligation or claim arising out of any 
of the foregoing; and any transaction or series of trans- 
actions having a similar purpose or effect. 


(3) “Finance charge” includes interest, fees, service 
charges, discount, and such other charges incident to the 
extension of credit as the Board may by regulation 
prescribe. 


(4) “Creditor” means any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of extending credit (including any person who as a 
regular business practice makes loans or sells or rents 
property or services on a time, credit, or installment basis, 
either as principal or as agent) who requires, as an incident 
to the extension of credit, the payment of a finance charge. 


(5) “Person” means any individual, corporation, part- 
nership, association, or other organized group of persons, 
or the legal successor or representative of the foregoing, 
and includes the United States or any agency thereof, or 
any other government, or any of its political subdivisions, 
or any agency of the foregoing. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCE CHARGES 


Sec. 4. Any creditor shall furnish to each person to 
whom credit is extended, prior to the consummation of the 
transaction, a clear statement in writing setting forth, to 
the extent applicable and in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Board, the following infor- 
mation— 


(1) the cash price or delivered price of the property 
or service to be acquired; 


(2) the amounts, if any, to be credited as down- 
payments and/or trade-in; 


(3) the difference between the amounts set forth 
under clauses (1) and (2); 


(4) the charges, individually itemized, which are paid 
or to be paid by such person in connection with the 
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transaction but which are not incident to the extension 
of credit; 


(5) the total amount to be financed; 


(6) the finance charge expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents; and 


7) the percentage that the finance charge bears to 
the total amount to be financed expressed as a simple 
annual rate on the outstanding unpaid balance of the 
obligation 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or proper in Carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. Any rule or regulation pre 
scribed hereunder may contain such classifications and 
differentiations, and may provide for such adjustments and 
exceptions as in the judgment of the Board are necessary 
or proper to effectuate the purposes of this Act or to pre 
vent circumvention or evasion, or to facilitate the enforce 
ment of this Act, or any rule or regulation issued there 
under. In prescribing any exceptions hereunder with re 
spect to any particular type of credit transactions, the Board 
shall consider whether in such transactions compliance 
with the disclosure requirements of this Act is being 
achieved under any other Act of Congress. The Board 
shall exempt those credit transactions between business 
firms as to which it determines adherence to the disclosure 
requirements of this Act is not necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this Act 


(b) In the exercise of its powers under this section, the 
Board shall request the views of other Federal agencies 
exercising regulatory functions with respect to creditors 
or any class of creditors, which are subject to the provi 
S1IOnS of this Act and suc h agencies shall furnish SUC h Views 
upon request of the Board. 

EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

Sec. 6. (a) This Act shall not be construed to annul 
or to exempt any creditor from complying with, the laws of 
anv State relating to the disclosure of information in con 
nection with credit transactions except to the extent that 
such laws are directly inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act 

(b) The Board shall by regulation exce pt from the re 
quirements of this Act any credit transactions or class of 
transactions which it determines are effectively regulated 
under the laws of any State so as to require the disclosure 


by the creditor of the same information as is required under 
section 4 of this Act 


PENALTIES 

Sec. 7. (a) Any creditor who in connection with any 
credit transaction fails to disclose to any person any infor- 
mation in violation of this Act or any regulation issued 
thereunder shall be liable to such person in the amount of 
$100, or in an amount equal to twice the finance charge 
required by such creditor in connection with such trans 
action, whichever is the greater, except that such liability 
shall not exceed $2,000 on any credit transaction. Action 
to recover such penalty may be brought by such person 
within one year from the date of the occurrence of the 
violation, in any court of competent jurisdiction. In any 
action under this subsection in which any person is entitled 
to a recovery, the creditor shall be liable for reasonable 
attorneys fees and court costs as determined by the court 
As used in this subsection, the term “court of competent 
jurisdiction” means either any Federal court of competent 
jurisdiction regardless of the amount in controversy o1 
any State court of competent jurisdiction 


i) of this section 
nothing contained in the Act or any regulation thereunde: 
shall affect the validity or enforceability of any contract 
or transaction 


b) Except as specified in subsection 


c) Any person who willfully violate S any provision ot 
this Act or any regulation issued thereunder shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 on imprisoned not more than one 
vear, or both. 


(d) No punishment or penalty provided by this Act shall 
apply to the United States, or any agency thereof, or to any 
State, any political subdivision thereof, or any agency of 
any State or politicial subdivision. 

e) A final judgment hereafter rendered in any criminal 
proceeding brought by or on behalf of the United States 
under this Act to the effect that a defendant has willfully 
violated this Act shall be prima facie evidence against such 
defendant in an action o1 proceeding brought by any other 
party against such defendant under this Act or by the 
United States under this Act as to all matters respecting 
which said judgme nt would be an estoppel as between the 
parties thereto 

EFFECTIVE DATI 

Sec. 8. This Act shall become effective on January | 

1963 ke 
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New Business... 
A Guess or a Guarantee 


DEAN ASHBY 


Credit Sales Manager, The Fair of Texas, Fort Worth, Texas 
Past President, National Retail Credit Association 
Chairman, Credit Management Division, National Retail Merchants Association 


| USINESS CREATES PROSPERITY and jobs 

. and welfare. Business may be private in opera 
tions, and motive may be private profit, but the end 
result is to serve people, and so business is public service. 
It services the public. 

The most important assets ot a good business do not 
show up on its balance sheet. The good will of its cus 
tomers; a going organization; long term relationships with 
important resources; the spirit—the life—the resourcefulness 
—the vital force that makes a business grow; those are 
the things that cannot be measured in numbers 

They do not show up on a balance sheet but they 
have a lot to do with the worth of a business. They can 
be sensed by people who come in contact with the 
business even though they cannot be seen. This vitality 
this potent force makes all the difference between a good 
business and one that is just rocking along. 

Vitality has an appeal to customers—people like to go 
to a business that is alive—that has a heart throb to it— 
that has a feeling of movement. Furthermore, it is a lot 
more interesting place to work. There is more zest to 
the job, there is more fun in it when you are with an 
operation that has vitality 

Vitality is more than enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is really 
the fruit of a vital business. Vitality is more than good 
morale, it is more than progre ssIVeness it 1s more than 
drive. Perhaps it is a combination of these factors with 
others, that makes up this great force in a strong successful 
business 

Vitality is the will to live—to make progress—the deter- 
mination to overcome obstacles—to go around them or 
under them or over them or through them: the ability 
to take a licking and come back again; the ability to 
meet a situation 

It is the ability of a business to meet rough economic 
conditions whether they are local or national and to 
find some way to go ahead anyhow; to keep up the good 
spirit and the determination and drive even though out 
side conditions may be difficult 

Likewise vitality is the ability of a business to go through 
boom conditions and not become soft and lazy because 
times are good, but to see that the ship is run on a tight 
basis in good times as well as in tough times. 

Blaming our troubles on conditions beyond our control 
is a dangerous attitude to follow and businessmen with 
vitality do not rely on that approach. Likewise, when 
we see a competitor with greater success than we have, 
the wrong attitude is to rationalize that by looking for 
advantages that he had that we did not have. Doubtless 
you can find some but also you can probably find right 


at home some advantages and opportunities that were 


not fully used 


It will be a huge consumers’ market which will be 
available over this next decade. A probable huge increase 
in population, a certain enormous expansion in the number 
of households will supply one factor of a potential market. 
The history of wages and productivity promises to these 
people and these households that purchasing power will 
be available 

Competition for the consumers’ dollars over the next 
decade will be keener than ever. There will be a struggle 
among products for the consumers’ dollars. The purchase 
of homes and travel will compete with the procurement 
of a new car or television. Or perhaps the procurement 
of a home will promote the purchase of a car, of a refrig 
erator, of a television, of new furniture, of floor covering 
If the family budget is used for these big ticket items 
will there be less left for clothing? Or will a rising cost 
of food and especially prepared foods absorb budgeted 
funds away from other itemsr 

Into the battle for the consumers’ dollar new adver 
saries, skillful and powerful, have entered. Services have 
increased their call] upon the consumers dollar The 
beautician, the laundry, the dry cleaner, the shoe repal 
shop may represent small businessmen individually but 
in the aggregate they represent truly big business 

T he nN there exists In its ce mand upon consumer;rs dollars 
the growing role of travel. Travel at home and abroad 
totals over 20 billions of dollars annually. That is a sum 
of dollars larger than that represented by the sales 
volume of all the Departmental stores in the United 
States 

How much of the huge consumers’ market represented 
by services and travel is available for proper exploitation 
by the store merchants, only research can determine. But 
the market should be carefully analyzed 

The 60's will unquestionably see the development of 
better and more efficient selling. Consumption that is 
continuous, active, and growing will keep the wheels of 
industry humming without stop and without dangerous 
iccumulation of excessive inventories. We are an economy 
of consumption The vistas of the sixties promise that 
this role will be more significant and more powerful than 
ever. 

The prospects for the decade of the 60's offer enormous 
problems, but they also offer enormous promise. It will 
be intelligent and intensive research which will unlock 
the hidden treasure and resolve the problems the solution 
of which possesses so much in the way of improved service 


and increased profit 


status of fixed 
position—lik the old theorv of the stars: and the forces 


It used to be that retailing existed in ; 
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and factors with which retailing dealt seemed stable. 

The location of the department store, like the location 
of a shrine, was firmly established, and could have assigned 
to it percentages indicating the degree of perfection that 
applied to the 100% or 90% location. A street, even a 
particular side of a street, was identifiable as the ideal 
location. And particular corners became famous as the 
best traffic corner in the town, in the county, in the 
state, and even the nation. 


Advantages of Location 

Sometimes the location helped to make the department 
store. But more often the store created the traffic pattern 
which made the location. The satisfaction of a large 
segment of the consumers’ material needs did beat a 
pathway from home to store—whether transportation was 
supplied by bus, car, or foot. 

The growth of family formations in the next decade 
is practically assured by the birth rate of a previous 
decade. Those who were born in the 40’s almost certainly 
will mate in the 60's. Population increase should bring an 
enlarged demand for clothing, food, text books, and 
pharmaceuticals. Household formations bring with them 
greater demands for homes, appliances, and cars. 

But increasing demand for homes and transportation 
also carries with it an acceleration of the movement 
toward suburbia and exurbia and a demand for better 
traffic and parking systems and facilities in the urban areas. 

The development of regional shopping centers has al- 
ready made great progress—perhaps too much in some 
areas where the need is not sufficient. Usually it is an 
outstanding departmental store of the community that is 
the core of the regional shopping center. It is the one 
whose magnetic force attracts the shopping population. 


Pattern of Consumer Buying 

The shopping center represents a substantial revolution 
in the pattern of consumer buying. It is more truly than 
any other form the shopping area for the family. Its 
design and its hours of opening probably will be adjusted 
to its requirement as a service device for the family or 
for the husband and wife or the family together. 

Businessmen who are selling the same kind of merchan- 
dise to the same customers in the same way as they 
always did are not realizing their full sales potential. 
The changes which have occurred are basic, widespread 
and enduring. 

Marketing, which includes retail distribution, is as 
important today as production and finance. If we had 
not maintained distribution, if the public had not spent 
liberally, we certainly would have been in trouble. 

New products have grown in importance and now 
absorb a substantial part of the consumers’ dollar. The 
automobile, with its service stations, is probably the 
best example, but there are others which affect organi- 
zation within department and hard line specialty stores, 
like the home entertainment industry—TV—hi-fi, stereo, 
records and tapes. New services have been born, some 
to keep the new products operating; others have grown 
tremendously during the postwar period, like insurance 
and financing. All these new products and services must 
be thoroughly understood by the retailer, whether he 
regards them as competitors for available purchasing 
power, or as possible fields of expansion. 

An estimated $500 billion in disposable income will 
be available to the American public by 1970. But ex- 
penditures will not be made in the same manner as in 
earlier years. By 1970, we will not only be a middle 
income nation, but middle-to-higher rather than middle- 
to-lower, based on the current meaning of middle income. 
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Most important—large, medium-sized, and to some ex- 
tent small businessmen will survive and prosper if they 
are shrewd buyers, good display people, and, equally im- 
portant, good sellers. They will survive and prosper if 
they have a clear understanding of their customers’ needs 
and if they see themselves as part of the communities they 
serve. It provides a challenge and a great opportunity. 

Out of the 161 years this Nation has had business 
experience, the next year has been better than the 
previous one in every instance except for 13 of those 
years. This is a matter of record. No man has any right 
to be pessimistic about 1961. . . . You control the busi- 
ness climate by what you do, what you say, and how 
you say it... . People never had more money and more 
money to spend than they did in 1960. Who got that 
money was a matter of salesmanship. 


The Next Ten Exciting Years 

The next ten exciting years will be filled with oppor- 
tunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Disaster will dog the 
footsteps of others. 

You are living in a period of far-reaching changes. 
New inventions. New products. New industries. New 
ways of doing business. You should keep in touch with 
current major trends in business. 

You can not plan your life and work in detail for the 
next 10 years, but you can have a certain amount of 
awareness of the trends to expect. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge is for fresh thinking. 
It is not enough to be content to merely “saw wood.” We 
need to stop occasionally and sharpen the saw—in fact, 
we might need better tools. Business is changing—and 
so is credit. We must re-evaluate our credit plans and 
reshape them to meet our customers’ needs as well as the 
schemes of our competitors. And, although we may be 
the pros, a hungry horde of new amateurs is shooting 
at our position. 

We should operate in the sort of business climate so 
as to gain maximum credit sales, while doing a sound 
credit and collection job at the same time. To accom- 
plish this calls for aggressiveness both in seeking credit 
sales and credit control. 


“Where Is Business? 

The question today is no longer “How’s business?” but 
“Where's business?” This implies search, and that is 
where you come in. Every sale, every problem is sufficient 
unto itself—an individual situation requiring individual 
study and decision. 

Never in the history of modern retailing has the one- 
ness of credit and sales been so emphasized. 

Anybody can sell to premium accounts in a seller's 
market. But it takes real credit understanding of the 
nature of the risk to select marginal accounts and build 
volume. A preview of the account is an important aspect 
of selling today. 

There are many thousands of dollars of potential sales 
volume in the Credit Department’s files, and twice as 
much in the alert imagination of the Credit Executive 
who knows his accounts. 

Top management today is vitally concerned with the 
major problem of stimulating demand for merchandise. 
The Credit Department plays an important role in cre- 
ating the avenue whereby the consuming public may 
secure this merchandise and thus stimulate the markets. 
You must gear your Credit Department to do a booming 
credit business, do it fast and do it on a safe basis. Today 
we must have objectives, not objections to Credit Sales. 
Remember selling is our business. wk 





Bringing the Management Concept 
To Credit Executives 


DR. JAMES J. CRIBBIN 


Professor of Industrial Psychology, New York University 
Director, Psychological Services 


| EARLY EVERYONE these days is talking about the 
manager in business. Practically everyone considers 
himself something of an expert on the matter. Almost 
everyone would rather be an executive than work in the 
woods and the wallows. For these reasons, it is somewhat 
difficult to discuss in any satisfactory manner the problem 
of bringing the management concept to credit executives. 
Yet five current trends compel us to at least attempt this 
bootless task. 


1. Technical advantages are outstripping management's 
ability to translate them into practical business applica- 
tions for profit. 


2. The machine is gradually taking over more and more 
of the work once performed by man. Thus, the need for 
the near-sighted pencil-chewer is becoming less and less. 

3. Scientific progress is creating human relations prob- 
lems that managers of a former day were not called upon 
to solve. 


4. Competition for the dollar is sharpening. The era 
of competitive complacency and lacklustre lassitude is 
nearly over. Competition from abroad and competitors 
at home are forcing the executive to trim the fat from his 
economic midriff. 


5. The ability to coordinate the work of highly trained 
specialists is a “must” in the modern executive. There 
is littke room for the work-a-day journeyman whose 
tunnel vision confines his attention to the limits of his 
particular specialty. 

These five trends point up a choice that the credit 
executive must make. He can grow to his full stature 
as a manager, or he can resign himself to the role of 
a mere craftsman, who is entrusted with little more than 
the dutiful execution of the orders of others. Assuming 
that he wishes to avoid the latter fate, how can this be 
done? 


At this point, one is tempted to take refuge in listing 
the so-called traits of the “ideal” executive. Unhappily, 
such traits are as likely to qualify you for sainthood as 
for managerial responsibility. Many successful executives 
lack some or quite a number of these traits. A second 
way to avoid our dilemma is to launch into a vegetable 
sermon of “let us” this, and “let us” that, urging you, 
with one mighty heave on your bootstraps to add a man- 
agerial cubit to your stature. A third “escape hatch” is 
to spout forth innumerable cliches and gimmicks that will 
guarantee your success as an executive. Unhappily, when 
they bump into the grim realities of your daily work, such 
cliches and gimmicks rarely stand up. A more honest, if 
less dramatic, approach is to consider three sets of facts: 
(1) facts about your job; (2) facts about yourself; (3) 
facts about your people. 


Credit is a totally American institution. With one fell 


blow we have changed the idea of “cash and carry” to 
one of “enjoy now, pay later’. The astounding success 
of this revolutionary concept of doing business has placed 
you at the keystone of every business enterprise. As of 
January 1, 1960—a year ago—outstanding consumer credit 
amounted to $51,356,000,000. Half of the weekly salaries 
in this country, we are told, goes into credit of one form 
or another. The first fact about your job, therefore, 
is that you are at the center of the American business 
matrix. This responsibility is not to be entrusted to a 
mere technician, incapable of seeing beyond a punched 
card or his telephone. It requires managerial competence 
of a high order. The simple fact is that the United States 
runs on credit. If all credit were stopped tomorrow, the 
wheels of business would come to a grinding halt. Such 
is the key position you hold; such the need for develop- 
ing your executive abilities. 

There are other facts about your job, too, that are 
worthy of note. We all live in an imperfect world. You 
must perhaps operate with insufficient and inadequate 
personnel. Turn-over may be high. Salaries are rarely 
among the best. Working conditions often leave much to 
be desired. Complaints may be super-abundant. You 
have all the headaches of anyone caught in the middle 
between top management and the customer. In your 
organization, you may not enjoy the status and prestige 
to which the importance of your work entitles you. With 
respect to this last statement, I suspect that at times credit 
managers themselves have done their group a disservice. 
I have a suspicion that at times they have been so intent 
on selling themselves to top management as technicians, 
that they have failed to present themselves adequately 
as managers. Then when top management has treated 
them as craftsmen, credit men have at times resented 
this. They have reacted like the bull who was in favor 
of artificial insemination only to find that while it got 
the job done all right, it took all of the fun out of it. 

The executive who faces up to the facts of his job and 
himself, realizes that his education as a manager is a 
continuous process that can be generally divided into 
four stages. First, he acquires a technical, saleable skill. 
Stake two involves advancing vertically within a special- 
ized field. Through these two stages you have already 
passed. In stage three, the manager is given broadened 
responsibilities in the organization. At the last stage, he 
is charged with over-all responsibility for the company’s 
operation. Assuming that you are at stage three or four, 
it is interesting to note that the very technical sophisti- 
cation that enables a man to reach stage three later tends 
to have a reverse effect on his managerial growth. He 
must now overcome a tendency to view all problems from 
the viewpoint of his narrow specialty and master those 
executive skills that enable him to see the relationships 
that exist and to coordinate the various specialties that 
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make for business success. 
What are these executive skills? 


Basically, they can be divided into three major groups 
(L) technical skills; (2) conceptual skills; (3) human re 
lations skills. Assuming that you are technically compe- 
tent, what is involved in conceptual skills? Reduced to 
its simplest terms, the job of the manager includes the 
following: 

1. The ability to determine the objectives of his de- 
partment, within the framework of the company aims, 
and to plan for their accomplishment. 


2. The ability to set up an organization, after analyzing 


the work to be done and the people available to do it, 
so as to attain the objectives of his department. 


3. To supervise the operation of this organization so 
that the objectives are achieved with a maximum of effi- 
ciency and a minimum of wasted effort. 


1. To evaluate the functioning of the organization with 
a view to improving its efficiency and the satisfaction 
which the people derive from performing the work as 
signed to them 


Six Essential Qualifications 

“And why,” you may ask, “does the ‘manager need to 
do these things?” For sake of brevity, let us enumerate 
the essential qualifications under what might be called 
the six “I's.” 

|. Intelligence: It is as true of credit managers as of 
anyone else that you can not get a silk purse out of a 
sows ear. The credit executive really needs three types 
of intelligence: practical intelligence or shrewdness, which 
enables him to cope with the many problems that arise 
from day to day; abstract intelligence, so that he can plan 
effectively and see the forest for the trees; social intelli 
gence, which makes it possible for him to both present 
his views to his superiors and to win the loyal support 
of his subordinates. Without at least a moderate amount 
of these so-called kinds of intelligence, few if anv men 
can become true managers, 
2. Information: The manager who fails to keep himself 
informed as to what has happened, what is happening 
and what is likely to happen in his organization is play 
ing blind man’s bluff. Good decisions are largely a func 
tion of the right kind of information rightly organized. In 
passing, there is a lot of nonsense about having machines 
make our decisions for us. This reminds me_ of the 
comment of a psychologist friend of mine who once 
heard that they were trying to teach monkeys human 
learnings When the monkeys start to analyze the con 
tents of the banana, or at least to complain of its quality 
he said, “Ill start to worry about thei competition 
No machine will ever make our decisions for us. They 


can, however, provide accurate information to help us 
3. Initiative: Nearly all executives have more than an 


average amount of drive and ambition. If you can not 
start a fire with a wet blanket, how can any manager 
expect to arouse enthusiasm in his peopl if he has all 
the vitality of a prece of tissue paper that has been left 
too long in the rain? 

1. Imagination Thomas Edison once said, “There's 
a better way to do it.” This might well be the watchwork 
ot every executive As slaves remain slaves, even while 
complaining of their condition, because they lack the 
imagination to dream up better ways of getting the job 
done. 

5. Ingenuity: There is no such thing as the perfect 
working conditions any more than there is anything such 
as the perfect manager. One of the touchstones of the 


competent executive is the ability to cope with the frus- 
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trations and obstacles of his job by devising new methods 
of attack and new approaches to the solution of problems 
If this were the best of all worlds, anyone could be a 
good manager. Ingenuity is the ability to make the best 
of a very imperfect department and company. 

6. Integrity: Integrity is the hidden part of the execu- 
tive iceberg. No one sees it, but everyone knows that it 
is the most important part. The manager who lacks 
integrity is held suspect by his superiors, distrusted by 
his equals, and condemned by his subordinates. 

Granted that the effective manager possesses his fait 
share of the six “I's”, the problem still remains, “How does 
he use them to get the job done?” Rather than try to 
summarize material that you can read for yourself in any 
textbook on management, let us confine our remarks to 
a few practical suggestions. The competent manage 
divides the work to be done by using three major cate- 
gories: (1) essential, work that is so crucial that he wishes 
to attend to it personally; (2) important, work that others 
can be delegated to do, the manager wishing to approve 
it before action is taken; (3) incidental, work that is 
routine and detailed, which the executive does not even 
want to be bothered with beyond receiving periodic 
reports. 

The obverse side of this coin has to do with the dele- 
gation of responsibility. The manager knows his people 
and is secure enough within himself as to freely delegate 
duties according to the proven merit of each individual. 
Within the limits of prudence he leaves the person free 
to achieve his task as he wishes, being available to advise 
and help when needed. While holding his people to 
high standards of performance, the executive trains his 
subordinates so that they may meet these standards read- 
ily By job rotation coaching, conferences, developing 
understudies, and allowing subordinates to represent him 
“upstairs”, the manager proves that he is a supervisor, 
not a “snoopervisor.” 

The good manager is jealous of his time. He blocks 
his time out so that he will know precisely how he is 
spending it. He talks rather than writes. He telephones 
rather than visits. He avoids the “tiger by the tail” situa 
tion of becoming immersed in details by concentrating 
on what he alone can Ol! should b« doing He realizes 
that research shows that good managers spend most of 
their time planning and supervising, while poor managers 
spend most of theirs in doing the work themselves. 


Management by Memo 

The effective executive does not believe in “manage- 
ment by memo’, nor does he think of communications as 
“readin, ‘ritin’, and recrimination.” His communications 
are characterized by the six “C’s”: correctness, clarity, 
completeness, candor, courtesy, and conciseness. More- 
over, he appreciates the fact that communications is a 
three-way process upward, to kee p his superiors in- 
formed and to present the views of his group; laterally 
to keep his peers informed of what he is doing and of 
his problems; downward, to keep his people informed 
particularly with reference to anything that may affect 
their work. Over and beyond this, the manager is aware of 
the importance of non-verbal communication, or the at- 
mosphere which he creates within his group. Whether this 
emotional tone is cold or warm formal or informal, 
impersonal or personal, distant or friendly, is largely his 
doing 

Finally, the effective executive knows how to coordinate 
and control what his people are doing. Reports, schedules 
and records are not a meaningless patchwork or a rigid 
straight-jacket, but rather a means for assaying how well 
his subordinates are doing their jobs. Ordered informa 





tion permit the manager to solve problems intelligently 
and to make decisions that are usually correct, however 
unpopular they may be at a given moment. No manage 
worth his salt operates on the principle that, “Tuesday's 
problems are solved by those that come up on Wednes 
day and push them off the stage of our attention.” The 
executive who operates from crisis to crisis is his own 
worst enemy. 


What about the facts that concern you as an executive? 
Frankly, more is known about the reasons why managers 
fail than about those which cause them to succeed. With 
this in mind, it might be well to consider how each of 
the following reasons for executive failure applies to you: 

1. Lack of technical knowledge and breadth of ex- 
perience. 

Inability to plan, organize and control the operation. 
Failure to create teamwork and a team spirit. 
Refusal to delegate responsibility. 

Lack of drive, decisiveness and assertiveness. 

Poor communications 

Inability to judge and develop subordinates 

Lax discipline; failure to schedule work and meet 

-adlines. 

9. Inability to see beyond the details of the day 

10. Personality defects: fear of new ideas, impatience 
jealousy, inability to cooperate, nervousness under stress 
and so on 

This brings us to the final item for discussion, namely 
facts about vou people Human relations is more than 
a series of clever tricks for outmaneuvering people o1 
getting them to do what vou want without their realizing 
it. It is more than trying to “be nice to people.” Man 
agement is not the direction of things, but the attaining 
of objectives through others. Human relations, then, is 
merely the attempt, so far as working conditions permit 
to meet the human needs and desires of people by treat 
ing them as worthwhile human beings. The manager who 
takes his people for granted, who bruises their feelings 
who is quick to blame but slow to praise, who is sarcastic 
or hypercritical, who takes all the credit but shifts all 
the blame, who fails to keep his people informed, who 
rarely consults them as to the best way of doing their 
jobs, who never lets them know where they stand, who 


icts like a bellowing bull or a little Hitler, and who 
keeps his subordinates in a straight-jacket—such a manager 
is no more an executive than I am king of the Hottentots 


There is nothing soft or sentimental about good human 
relations. It involves putting into practice day by day the 
Biblical admonition, “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” This is not a mere matter of a lecture 
or a New Year's resolution. For some of us, it may involve 
a somewhat radical change in our methods of working 
and our habitual wavs of dealing with those who work 
for us. The practice of good human relations in the high 
pressured position of a credit manager is extremely diffi 
cult. It is very hard, while getting the work done, to 
treat people courteously, to be mindful of their feelings 
to praise them when praise is due, to criticize construc 
tively, to treat all fairly with no favorites to be approach 
able when needed to be loval to one s subordinate Ss and 
to back them up, and to give them a sense of achieve 
ment and satisfaction in their work. 


Paradoxically, human relations is a way of life that 
consists of many small thoughtfulnesses. For example 
do you know what the five most important words in the 
English language are?—“I am proud of you”; the four 
most important words?—“What is your opinion?”; the 
three most important words?—“If you please”; the two 
most important words—“Thank you”; the one least im 
portant?P—"T’. 


The effective executive is reality-oriented to his job 
because he faces up to the facts concerning his position 
and working conditions objectively. He is reality-oriented 
to himself, because he accepts his assets and limitations 
honestly, capitalizing on the former and remedying the 
latter He is reality-oriented to his people because he 
understands that good human relations is the lubricant 
that causes the gears of any operation to mesh smoothly. 
Above all, the manager does not take himself too seriously 
nor expect too much of himself or others. He bears in 
mind Murphy's law: “No matter how hard you try and 
not matter how carefully vou plan someone or something 
is sure to louse you up.” His ability to succeed despite 
the truth in Murphy's law is the touchstone of the tru 
executive, because it proves that he is a realist, not a 
dreamet kk 
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Are Small City Retailers 
Slipping... 


When It Comes To Credit? 


JAMES C. COTHAM 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, 


College of Business Administration, Knoxville, Tennessee 


j pe RETAIL INSTITUTION 
is naturally an established stage 
of distribution charged with creat- 
ing various forms of utility neces- 
sary for satisfaction. 
Without continuous satisfaction at 
the individual store level, custom- 
ers have a strong tendency to 
switch patronage. 

Retail management is increas- 
ingly realizing that it is becoming 
intensively difficult to secure the 
continuous patronage of the so- 
called steady customer. There are 
various reasons for this: popula- 
tion mobility; less shopping time 
available, thus the trend to the 
suburban shopping centers; intra- 


customer 


competition between these shop- 
ping centers; and, naturally, ever 
increasing intra-competition be- 
tween the downtown stores. 

In the larger stores, manage- 
ment has created line and staff re- 
lationships between merchandising, 
publicity and credit to provide 
teamwork in establishing sales vol- 
ume goals over the short and long 
run. These stores have realized the 


PLD 2 


strong potential that credit offers 
in providing many selling points, 
promotional claims and, ultimately, 
more steady, reliable customers. It 
must be said that the steady cus- 
tomer is one of the store’s best 
assets. My prime interest here is, 
however, the theoretical 
promotional and semi-promotional 
store that depends on the regular 
purchaser to supply, to a large ex- 
tent, the sales volume needed for 
successful operation. 


non- 


Of great concern to me is the 
promotional philosophy of many 
small city retailers. Many of these 
retailers either do not realize or 
will not use to an advantage the 
potential of credit as a_ traffic 
builder. 

Recently, I made a thorough an- 
alysis of the credit granting prac- 
tices of practically all the retail 
stores in the downtown shopping 
district of a city of twenty-five 
thousand. I was amazed at the 
general lack of positive approach 
in granting credit and in many 
cases a negative feeling towards 


. "it 


credit as a sales promotional tool. 

This discovery was especially 
disturbing since, on the average, 
credit constituted approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the total 
sales volume of these stores. Ac- 
cording to these figures, merchants 
are letting a potentially strong pro- 
motional asset go largely unused. 
It must be added, however, that a 
few progressive retailers are taking 
advantage of credit and are ex- 
ploiting its use to the disadvantage 
of the average, conservative, old 
school retailer. 


sales 


It appears that many retailers 
tend to establish current credit 
policy and total promotional policy 
based on techniques and other cri- 
teria proven successful in years 
past. In a dynamic retail economy 
such as ours, historical measures 
will only tend to hold the retailer 
back in his attempts to improve 
volume and profit margins. Indeed, 
today margins are increasingly 
small and costs are ever growing. 
This should not stop the business- 
man from using credit as a sales 
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motivator but should simply en- 


courage its use, provided proper 


controls are applied. 

There is a drastic need for radi- 
cal innovation in internal manage- 
ment theory and practice by these 
small city retailers if they are to 
survive in this atmosphere of ever- 
increasing competition. Manage- 
ment needs to take action by 
engaging in personal study, sub- 
scribing to and reading trade jour- 
nals, and using the available sys- 
tems, methods, and tools of credit 
sponsored and promoted by the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association 
through the local credit bureaus 
and credit association. 


Practices Basically Sound 

In general, most of the current, 
although limited, practices used by 
the retailers in question are basi- 
cally sound. However, the possi- 
bilities of expanding current credit 
methods are so great that many 
stores could increase sales volume 
with comparatively little capital 
outlay or need for increased space 
and personnel. It must be remem- 
bered that in a successful venture, 
increased volume indicates that any 
sizeable expenditure would only be 
a short-run possibility. 

From a personal standpoint, I 
think the major task involved in 
becoming contemporary in scope is 
one of just analyzing the situation, 
making the proper decisions and 
then taking the necessary steps ac- 
cordingly. Conservatism in retail 
management is good when properly 
used, but conservatism does not 
coincide with the current concepts 
of retail competition and consumer 
purchasing. 

It would appear needless to men- 
tion the importance of credit from 
the consumer standpoint. However, 
based on the reasoning of many re- 
tailers, I wonder if enough can be 
said on the subject. It is not my 
purpose to expand on this thought, 
but it must be said that continued 
programs of credit education should 
be directed towards retailers to aid 
them in realizing that consumers 
want credit and probably, in many 


cases, will become steady custom- 
ers knowing they have the use of 
the credit privilege. 

As a result of this study and 
drawing from personal experience 
as a consumer, I have a few sugges- 
tions to make in the areas of needed 
improvement. First, there is a basic 
need for expanding the variety of 
credit plans offered the public. 
Many retailers offer only thirty-day 
credit for nondurables and _ basic 
installment credit for goods of a 
durable nature. By adding a plan 
of “option-terms” or “revolving” 
credit, the potential of increased 
volume will have been initiated. 

Second, it is alarming that many 
retailers have no plan for active 
solicitation of credit customers or 
still worse they have no pian for 
keeping credit customers active. 
Improvements in these two areas 
alone will have far-reaching effects 
in terms of customer patronage and 
increased volume. 


Need for Cooperation 

Third, in order to carry out the 
first two improvements over a long 
period of time there will arise a 
need for closer cooperation be- 
tween the retailer and the credit 
bureau. This relationship will need 
improvement in the areas of inter- 
viewing, checking references, set- 
ting limits, and collection proce- 
dures. It must be added here that, 
if the plan of improvement works, 
there will possibly be a future need 
for an improved accounting system 
and increased personnel. This is, 
however, an effect rather than a 
cause and could be accomplished 
in terms of increased volume. In 
other words, this cost would be a 
percentage of increased volume 
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that would, ultimately, keep ratios 
in line. 

Fourth, an improvement in the 
specific area of collections would 
be needed to make any such pro- 
motional plan successful. For ex- 
ample, a problem facing many re- 
tailers has been the encouraging of 
prompt payment. These credit 
granters have not dared to set up 
a systematic plan of following up 
the first few statements sent the 
overdue account. The lack of such 
a plan has resulted in more than 
one case of ill-will and the loss of 
future business. Also, others have 
termed “unthinkable” a plan of serv- 
ice charges for overdue accounts. 
With attitudes such as these there 
is no doubt that credit granting is 
a necessary evil in individual situa- 
tions. 


Progressive Credit Granting 

Fifth and last, the consumer, not 
being accustomed to progressive 
credit granting in terms of active 
solicitation and collection would 
need to be either educated or stim- 
ulated to be completely receptive 
to the new, more progressive credit 
granting and collection policies of 
the stores involved in such an im- 
provement. Ultimately, this would 
be the responsibility of the individ- 
ual stores but could be carried out 
under the sponsorship of the local 
credit association, credit bureau or 
chamber of commerce, depending 
on the number of stores involved 
in active promotion. The various 
forms of non-personal advertising 
media along with personal word- 
of-mouth advertising would aid tre- 
mendously in getting such a pro- 
gram off the ground. 

It should be remembered that 
the sales process is changeless in 
purpose but everchanging in tech- 
nique. To increase market share, 
sales volume and profits or, in many 
cases, to merely maintain present 
volume, changes are necessary in 
many retail sales promotional pro- 
grams. Each retailer, no matter 
how small, should examine and 
reorganize his current policies to 
use credit to his profit making ad- 
vantage. kk 
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As the Public Sees Credit and Credit Granters 


WILLIAM E. YOUNG 


Loan Officer, Pacific First Federal Savings and Loan Association 


( UR DISCUSSION of the pub- 

lic view of credit grantors 
might be appropriately introduced 
by a story I recently heard about 
two men who met on the sidewalk 
of a farming community. The first 
said “Aren't you Charlie Brown, the 
farmer who made $20,000 in wheat 
last year?” The second man replied 
“Well, that’s about right except my 
name is Charlie Jones; it wasn't 
$20,000 but $40,000; it didn’t hap- 
pen last year, it. was this year; | 
raise corn, not wheat, and I didn't 
make it, I lost it!” 

So you see, credit people are not 
the only ones who suffer from a 
false image ... and this is our con- 
cern just now, the “image” that 
Madison Avenue advertisers speak 
of. I think they mean what we used 
to call “reputation”, and the repu- 
tation of credit people is not good 
in some circles. Perhaps we can 
come up with some positive solu- 
tions to these negative public atti- 
tudes. 

First, let us think for a moment 
about the areas in which we can 
operate to improve our public rela- 
tions. Let us visualize a target... 
you have all seen the kind used for 
rifle practice with a black circle in 
. that’s the bulls-eve 
. and the bulls-eye is you! This 


the center 


is where effective public relations 
for the credit profession must begin 

. with you... and you and you 
and you. 

The second ring on our target is 
the store, agency or bureau for 
which you work, the policies it en- 
dorses, its business practices, and 
the kind of people it employs and 
the method in which it trains them. 
These create the public impression 


of the credit man or woman. 
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Seattle, Washington 


The third ring on our target con- 
sists of the credit associations in 
our community; the professional 
groups meeting periodically to ex- 
change information, to act together 
in programs of education for them- 
selves or the public. These efforts 
give truth to the maxim “In Union 
There Is Strength.” 

On the outer edge of our target 
is the national scene. This consists 
of professional associations with 
full-time paid staff people who con- 
tribute to our publications and fos- 
ter a variety of educational pro- 
grams. 

From all of these parts of the 
target that ephemeral citizen, John 
Q. Public, gets his impression or 
“image” of credit granters. The 
fact that we fear restrictive legisla- 
tion indicates the image has not 
always been a favorable one. What 


can we do to improve it? 


First, we must review our own 
outlook. Do we believe that “Let 
the buyer beware” is a good slo- 
gan for today’s business? Do we 
operate on the principle that we 
should “never give a sucker an even 
break?” Of course not, you say .. . 
and yet how many times have | 
heard “if I don’t let him have it on 
credit, somebody else will sell him 
for sure.” Mae Owen, of Bremer- 
ton, mentioned her irritation when 
a customer was rejected by her 
store because of .poor credit but 
was able to walk down the street 
and buy an even more expensive 
appliance from a competitor. 

Then we must review the busi- 
ness practices of today. Have mer- 
chants unwisely entered the field 
of finance? Jim Lee mentioned the 
granting of credit through check 
plans in his talk on “What's New 


In Credit.” 
tion” of the bankers is merely a re- 
turn of a function of finance to the 
people who specialize in it. 


Perhaps this “revolu- 


I have heard that one of Seattle’s 
top auto salesmen told a group of 
his own people “If our customers 
multiplied the amount of their pay- 
ments by the number of payments, 
half of us would be out of busi- 
ness. There may be economic and 
moral justification for the charges 
which accompany this kind of 
credit but the public is not aware 
of it. They 


understand the costs of doing this 


should be made to 


kind of business, while credit peo- 
ple should review charges added to 
installment contracts to determine 
if they are truly reasonable. 


It is not enough that we conduct 
our business on an ethical plane; 
we must be prepared to police 
other credit granters who mislead 
the public or make excessive 
charges. As surely as we fail to 
exercise control over our own, the 
people will enact laws which may 


work a hardship on all of us, be- 


cause of the abuses of a few. In 


this sense you can answer “yes” to 
the age old question “Am I my 
brother's keeper?” In discussing the 
Douglas Act and other legislation, 
Bill Totten referred to the sugges- 
tion that a Consumer Council be 
created in the government which 
would have the responsibility of 
protecting the interests of the con- 
sumer. In our own state, I have it 
on good authority that the Attorney 
General wants to run for Governor 
in 1964; it was not surprising then 
to see him holding “hearings” re- 
cently about consumer frauds, ex- 
cessive interest charges and other 


credit abuses. Thus the exaggera- 





tion of a consumer ill might lend 
itself to the political ambitions of 
an individual. 


Another aspect of responsible 
credit granting is occasionally say- 
ing “no” to unworthy applicants. 
Credit is not a right, it is a privi- 
lege, just as a license to operate 
an automobile is a privilege, and 
as much economic harm can come 
from reckless use of credit as from 
the foolhardy operation of a car. 
I would estimate that 95 per cent 
of our efforts is on the 5 per cent 
of our customers who are slow. In 
these 
might have been detected by a 
credit check. 


the vast majority of cases, 


A classic case to me 
is a mortgage loan customer of my 
own institution. This man had a 
fair to good credit reputation prior 
to purchasing a house which we 
financed. Shortly thereafter he be- 
came a chronic delinquent on his 
mortgage payments and for a num- 
ber of years did not make an in- 
stallment on time. One of his ex- 
cuses was that his other obligations 
interfered with the payments for 
his home. It developed that one of 
these obligations was a $950 deep 
freeze he purchased on credit after 
borrowing the down payment from 
a loan company. The concern sell- 
ing him the deep freeze did not 
make the credit check which would 
have revealed something as funda- 
mental as his mortgage obligation 
had been abused for a number of 
That 


begged for a collection problem 


years. appliance company 
and got one, but it also made things 
tough for everyone else who had 
financial dealings with this credit 
drunk. Because there had been no 
check with us, for 36 more months 
the payments for vital shelter for 
his family were further jeopardized 
because a credit man did not say 


“no, 


It was suggested that we report 
our chronic delinquent customers 
to the Bureau, to warn other poten- 
tial credit granters who do make 
credit inquiries. I believe a study 
should be made of the feasibility of 
developing some uniform practices 
along this line. 


Having returned to honesty and 
fair dealing in all our business and 
having taken care of others in the 
profession who have strayed from 
the paths of righteousness, what 
then? have staved off 
harmful legislation by making it 
needless. We can be sure of sym- 


First, we 


pathetic consideration by getting to 


know our legislators and by ac- 


quainting them with our problems 
as credit granters. I helped several 
candidates in their successful cam- 
paigns for election this year so | 
am confident there will be people 
in the State Capitol who will listen 
to reason. Such time-honored pres- 
sure methods as a mass mailing at 
the time a bill comes up for hear- 
ing are ineffective, according to two 
of our State Senators. Not only has 
the die been cast before this but 
they are suspicious of such an ob- 
vious tactic. It is essential that we 


lay the groundwork in advance 


National Advertising 

National advertising may do a 
job for you, such as that which the 
Savings and Loan Foundation has 
sponsored. This has been accom 
plished with full-page soft sell color 
ads in class magazines and the 
sponsoring of national television 
programs such as the East-West 
Shrine football game. These have 
been combined with 
titled “The 


which does a positive and effective 


a pamphlet 
Happiness Business” 
job of selling both the savings and 
lending functions of our institu 
tions. 

Education on a local level to in- 
dividuals and groups such as the 
Retail Credit Association of Seattle 
has done is of inestimable value 
to public information. We have 
worked for many years with the 
Seattle Public 


been able to present lectures on 


Schools and have 


credit topics to Junior High and 
High School classes in business 
This has been a stimulating experi- 
ence for the people who gave the 
lectures and has done a great deal 
to enhance the prestige of our own 
association. Individual education 
has taken place with the debt coun- 


seling program of the Seattle 


group We have attempted to pro 
vide the benefit of our experience 
to people who need help in han 
their 


many instances their problems have 


dling financial affairs. In 
been created by over-use of credit 
and we have prevented unneces- 
sary bankruptcies as well as the ill- 
will which accrues to irresponsible 
credit granters 

Research such as the Spokane 
study of bankruptcies will enable 
us to anticipate and solve our prob- 
lems as well as add prestige to the 
credit profession. In Seattle we 
have helped to familiarize educa 
tors with credit people and their 
problems by having a faculty ad 
visor from the University of Wash- 
ington’s School of Business Admin- 
istration work actively with the as- 
sociation. In addition to this, on 
our programs throughout the year 
we periodically have lecturers from 
the institutions of higher learning 
in the area. 

One further project which has 
been a source of satisfaction as well 
as favorable publicity has been 
the sponsoring of scholarships to 
worthy applicants for students in 
the field of business administration 
at the University level. The recipi- 
ents benefit from the cash as well 
as the such 


scholarships bring to them and 


recognition which 
the entire business administration 
school and faculty are made aware 
of the positive work accomplished 
by the credit people in the com 
munity. 

You are the target for today and 
tomorrow and 1961 and the whole 
era which may well be the Golden 
60's partially because of the con 
tribution made by credit granters 
You are the target because you are 
the center ring of a series of circles 
of influence and can enlighten ou 
neighbors and our customers about 
the useful role of credit in our com 
Lastly, 
you can bring a halt to the abuses 


munity and our economy. 


which have aroused the public by 
insuring ethical business practices 
wherever credit is involved. Can 
we meet these challenges? I am 
sure we can! wk 
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Happy People Worry More Than Average 


FELIX MORLEY 


RECENT ISSUE of the American Medical Associa- 

tion’s Journal contains 121 pages of advertising, 
mostly of remedies for those ills to which the human flesh 
is heir. It goes without saying, in the case of this highly 
reputable professional publication, that all of these prod- 
ucts can be regarded as reliable. 

Yet 26 of these pages, or more than one fifth of the 
total, are devoted to “tranquilizers” of one kind or another. 
Most, judging by what the producers say of them, have 
been developed lately. Practically all of them are avail- 
able in tablet form, usually only on a doctor’s prescription, 
thereafter involving no more difficulty for the patient than 
is required in swallowing a glass of water. 

The prominent place of sedatives in medical advertis- 
ing suggests a disturbed condition in the minds of many 
Americans today. And this inference is considerably 
strengthened by the findings of a current study, sponsored 
by the University of Michigan, entitled “Americans View 
Their Mental Health.” Based on a nationwide sampling 
of seemingly normal adults, of various occupations and 
financial standing, this book reports that one person out 
of every seven seeks assistance from others to dispel his 
or her anxieties. But since only 29 per cent of these turn 
to the family doctor for help, it would seem that the 
prevalence of prescribed drugs by no means fully reflects 
the total volume of uneasiness. 

This affliction of morbid apprehension is probably a fac- 
tor in the curious belief that the Welfare State can and 
should remove all burdens conducive to nervousness from 
the steadily narrowing shoulders of the American people. 
Yet the more we turn to Big Government as a fairy god- 
mother, the more our personal anxieties seem to multiply. 
The rush to tranquilizers may even be the result, rather 
than a cause, of ‘the rapid spread of governmental inter- 
vention in personal affairs. One can certainly understand 
why the consumption of tension-lessening drugs should go 
up coincident with the dates for paying income tax in- 
stallments. 

The survey just referred to, however, does not find lack 
of money to be the most serious source of worry in the 
United States. Moreover, it is not the very poor who have 
the greatest anxiety on this score. Concern is particularly 
exhibited by “those with incomes between $3,000 and 
$6,000 annually.” While the university researchers find this 
“surprising,” the probable explanation is simple. There is 
more mental dissatisfaction and strain among those seeking 
to attain higher social status than among those contented 
with a humble situation. One recalls that the latter atti- 
tude was strongly recommended in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Nearly half of those interviewed by the Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center mention “money and related material 
matters” as a source of worry. But among those who ask 
specialists’ advice in combating their anxieties—14 per cent 
of the 2,460 interviewed — marital problems are easily 
uppermost. Yet only one in four of those thus disturbed 
is willing to attribute his or her difficulties to personal 
shortcomings. Here again it would seem that a closer con- 
sideration of the teachings of Christ might well be helpful 
to mental health. 
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Realization of the need for spiritual fortification is 
clearly indicated by the fact that of the mentally distressed 
who seek professional aid, four out of ten go to an 
ordained minister as against approximately 30 per cent 
each to physicians and to psychiatric specialists. Examining 
the age composition of these proportions the study says: 
“It is clear that the younger, better educated groups . . . 
have much greater recognition of the psychological nature 
of many of their problems.” What is not at all clear is why 
the assumption that the younger groups are also the better 
educated, though one would scarcely expect employes of 
a state university to conclude otherwise. 

Like all analyses based on the sampling process, the 
conclusions of this survey should be read with reasonable 
skepticism. Even so, there is much that is thought- 
provoking in what is called “the first nation-wide, family- 
by-family analysis of how Americans respond to the 
pressures of modern living.” And this very thorough study, 
444 pages in length, is official, to the extent that it was 
authorized by Congress and prepared for the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health. 

The least controversial conclusion is also probably the 
most important. This is what is called “a major paradox 
developed in the study,” that “often, happy people worry 
more than average.” 

One may observe that this is really no paradox at all, 
but a perfectly natural and wholly desirable situation. To 
be happy is to be well adjusted to the sort of life one leads, 
and to be well adjusted is to be in a constant state of 
apprehension, in the literal sense of the word. 

To apprehend, says my most trusted dictionary, is (in 
the mental sense) “to learn; to lay hold of with the intel- 
lect; to catch the meaning of; to understand and to antici- 
pate.” In Browning’s words: “Each man avails him of what 
worth he apprehends in you.” 

In this sense “apprehension” is a quality essential for 
any and every form of intelligent living. And while the 
word is often used to indicate anxiety of a merely nervous 
nature, the fundamental meaning of reasonable outlook is 
by no means lost. Just 15 years ago, at the close of World 
War II, apprehension over the strength and policy of 
Soviet Russia was wholly justified, yet confined to a well 
informed minority. Today that apprehension is widespread. 
Many more are nervous but very few to the point of jitters. 
The Michigan study notes that fear of the destruction of 
civilization by an atomic war is unmentioned as a source 
of personal unhappiness. “Problems of broad, general con- 
cern tend to sink beneath the surface of personal aware- 
ness.” What damage they may do from underneath we 
really do not know. 

What we do know, if at all familiar with any form of 
wildlife, is that complete freedom from fear is neither a 
natural nor a desirable condition. As evidence I cite “Old 
Nosey,” as we have named an elderly raccoon who also 
inhabits the few acres of woodland where I live. 

For six summers now Old Nosey has been coming 
regularly to our terrace, toward sunset every evening, to 
receive the dog biscuits which she relishes as greatly as 
she despises dogs. We know it is the same raccoon, not 
only by her distinctive mannerisms, but also because her 

















What’s New in Books... . 








Buy Now, Pay Later (William Morrow and Company, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, 256 pages, 
$3.95.) Timely, provocative, informative, even frighten- 
ing, this book takes a searching look at “on-the-cuff” 
living in America today. It is the author's feeling, and he 
makes a case for it in no uncertain terms, that men and 
women in every walk of life are flaunting credit cards, 
buying on installment plans, running to banks for loans, 
and in many cases purchasing more things than they can 
afford. He explores in every detail the growing craze to 
buy it now and pay for it later. Along with the explosion 
of debt living, the author, Hillel Black, reveals a new type 
of entrepreneur, the debt merchant who is in the business 
of selling debt. This book abounds in startling statistics. 
But it also explores in very human terms the disturbing 
strains and tragedies imposed on people who are constantly 
trying to keep up with the bill collector. 

Bt 

The Changing Competitive Position of Department 
Stores in the United States by Competitive Lines (Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 3309 Cathedral of Learning, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 212 pages, $6.95.) This 
study analyzes sales of individual merchandise lines in 
department stores in relation to total sales on the same 
line for a 31 year period from 1929 to 1960. By bringing 
into focus areas for expansion or corrective action, these 
line by line comparisons furnish management with specific 
guides as to the most productive type of operation war- 
ranted for any selling department. The total market sales 
by merchandise lines are actual dollar totals, not incom- 
plete percentages based on differing samples. Basic ap- 
proach used was the development of data that measured 
the annual dollar sales for each of 44 merchandise lines 
covering some 108 product classifications. The results 
showed that there was considerable long run variation 
among these 44 lines, both within department stores and 
throughout the economy. Dr. Robert D. Entenberg, Pro- 
fessor of Retailing at the University of Pittsburgh, is the 
author of this revolutionary new book. 


Charge Account Banking (William H. Herrman, 778 
Park Avenue, New York 21, New York, 76 pages, $5.00.) 
Charge account banking was first introduced in 1950. 
Proponents of such a plan were soon claiming yields of 
20 per cent and more were possible from funds allocated 
to charge plans. This was the type of service which banks 
were seeking to bolster earnings. It was not until 1953 






that a sufficient number of banks were administering 
charge plans to judge the merits of charge account bank- 
ing. The six years since then have revealed that bank 
operated charge plans have not only gained popular ap- 
peal, but they have also proved attractive to banks. During 
the first 10 years of charge account banking much has 
been written on why certain banks have found their charge 
plan attractive. Little has been written, though, describing 
the composite characteristics of charge plans in the aggre- 
gate. Likewise, there has been no attempt to assess the 
merits and criticisms concerning charge account banking. 
This book, by William H. Herrman, does just that. 


A 


Growth and Prosperity Without Inflation (The Ronald 
Press, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York, 143 
pages, $3.75.) This book, by John P. Wernette, Professor 
of Business Administration, University of Michigan, deals 
searchingly with the key aspects of economic progress 
and prosperity in a sound economy. Offering a useful, 
balanced viewpoint on the factors which shape our econ- 
omy, it describes the interrelationships among productive 
capacity, actual output, and the price level. The appro- 
priate roles of business and government in the expansion 
of productive capacity and effective demand are examined 
and their key effect on prosperity explained. The book 
analyzes the nature, causes, and consequences of inflation 
and the policies and actions, both public and _ private, 
that can promote stability. The analysis is framed in terms 
of the American economy; however, much of the discus- 
sion is relevant to the conditions of economic progress in 
other nations as well. 

ny 


Interest and Mortgage Tables (Ottenheimer Publishers, 
4805 Nelson Avenue, Baltimore 15, Maryland, 192 pages, 
90 cents.) Can you answer these problems without making 
complicated mathematical computations? What is the 
monthly payment on each $1,000 for a 6 per cent mort- 
gage of 15 years, 6 months? What is the monthly payment 
due on a 4% per cent, 12 year, $8,300 mortgage? What 
is the interest on each $1.00 for a 8 per cent loan of 101 
days? What is the interest payment on a 4 per cent, 22 
day, $800 loan? The answers to these problems and all 
problems for mortgages of 3% to 6 per cent, and interest 
due on loans of % to 8 per cent are found in this vest- 
pocket sized Interest and Mortgage Tables. If you deal 
with mortgages and interest payments either as a lender 
or borrower, you will find this marginally indexed book 
invaluable. 





right ear has been neatly nicked, whether by a departed 
boy friend or a canine enemy she does not say. 

Old Nosey asks for her biscuits with dignified assurance, 
and likes to take them delicately from the donor’s hand. 
But she is always apprehensive, always nervous, always 
alert to run at any unfamiliar sound or threatening motion. 
And this is well. Like every form of dole, that which she 
gets from us is unreliable. When the house is occupied 
she can be sure of a meal which fills her small stomach to 
its highly elastic capacity. But occasionally this Bureau of 
Social Security is closed. Handouts are terminated without 
notice and Old Nosey, a perfect pet, must and does fend 
for herself until reopening. If she were not so nervous I 
would not expect to see her again when I come back. 

Anxiety, in short, is at bottom a function of freedom. 
Only the fully domesticated animal, only the enslaved 








human being, can or should expect a life devoid of con- 
tinuous tension. From that condition, indeed, all human 
progress springs. If progress is undesirable then we may 
hope for the elimination of anxieties. But let none think 
that this will be gained, in any large degree, except at a 
heavy price 

This is not to say that unhealthy and debilitating worries 
cannot be reduced. Today, with the progress of medical 
diagnosis, we are more aware of the nature of pointless 
anxieties which once, like measles, were regarded as 
ineradicable. Some of these are so toxic as to demand 
sedation in various forms, of which the spiritual has by far 
the longest record of success. Mental health, however, will 
never be attained by the eradication of rational apprehen- 
sion. Even if freedom from fear were attainable, it would 
be at the cost of freedom. wat 
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ODAY’S business leader uses a 

- far greater variety of knowl- 
edge and skills than his predecessor 
of a few generations ago. 

With few exceptions, the self- 
made tycoon is disappearing from 
management. Formal education 
now is essential for reaching the 
top. 

Tomorrow's executive will need 
even more schooling. But just what 
courses will be most valuable is the 
subject of much speculation. 

Some leading executives favor 
young men with a “broad and lib- 
eral education we can teach 
them the business after they get 
here.” Yet demand is high for engi- 
neering and business school grad- 
uates, scientists, and mathemati- 
cians. Many personnel departments 
say they want basically high-caliber 
people, but that those with business 
or technical training can begin to 
be of use much sooner than grad- 
uates who concentrated on the lib- 
eral arts. 

Surprisingly, we do not have a 
clear picture of what executives are 
using right now as a standard for 
measurement. To fill that gap—as a 
first step toward planning future 
needs—a group of business leaders 
were asked how often they use the 
specific knowledge and skills of- 
fered by each of 62 college courses. 

Company presidents, plant pro- 
duction, and personnel managers, 
controllers and treasurers, sales and 
merchandising chiefs, engineers, 
and heads of methods or production 
control were included in the sur- 
vey. They were in manufacturing, 
merchandising, financial, and other 
concerns, scattered across the coun- 
try. Of 240 polled, 133, or more 
than 55 per cent, replied. 

Communications and human re- 
lations skills were by far the most 
frequently used. About 80 per cent 
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of the managers put “skill in letter 
writing” at the top of their list, with 
personnel management a close sec- 
ond. Public speaking was the third 
most-used ability. 

Business administration subjects, 
such as knowledge of the structure 
and operation of the organization, 
were also listed among the most 
useful management tools. From a 
third to more than half of those 
surveyed used frequently most of 


their business course training, ex- 


cept advanced accounting, market- 
ing and transportation courses. Use 
of these subjects was confined 
chiefly to men working in those 
fields. 

Doubts about the value of tests 
or reliance on outside sources were 
reflected in the answers from per- 
sonnel managers. Only five of the 
17 polled reported using their test- 
ing knowledge. Chemistry and 
physics courses were among others 
of little direct help, according to 
most of the businessmen. 

Half the executives reported us- 
ing statistics relatively frequently, 
lending support to the idea that 
applied mathematics is a necessary 
business tool. However, the study 
indicates that less than five per 
cent of those surveyed use calculus. 
Of the 37 who had studied it, 31 
use it less than once a month. 

Among the social sciences, gen- 
eral psychology is the most used, 
with 47 per cent calling on it at 
least once a month. Money and 
banking, labor economics, eco- 
nomic theory, and taxation are also 
used extensively. Few recall get- 
benefit from 
anthropology, vector 
analysis, differential equations, or 
history. 


ting much direct 


courses in 


Conclusions from the survey are 
necessarily limited. The number of 
executives contacted was relatively 


small. However, the variety of busi- 
ness types and positions included 
was fairly representative. 

More important, the managers 
were asked what skills they were 
using, rather than what they felt 
should be used, or will be needed 
in the future. The survey made no 
attempt to get at what courses in- 
fluenced thinking or attitudes. A 
course might provide valuable 
background and still not be di- 
rectly used in business. 

For example, calculus is involved 
in many of the recently developed 
techniques for quantitative analy- 
sis. Some knowledge of calculus 
could be helpful to managers in 
dealing with specialists who are 
making elaborate calculations and 
in evaluating the possible results 
of analyses based on it. 

The principal value of this kind 
of study is to distinguish the pur- 
pose for which certain teaching is 
desirable. Courses in English com- 
position or letter writing, account- 
ing principles, organization, human 
relations, psychology, and speech, 
for example, may be demanded be- 
cause there is evidence that the 
knowledge or skill 
widely used in business. 


involved is 


Less-used subjects may well be 
required for cultural purposes, to 
provide a kind of mental exercise, 
or to develop qualities of good citi- 
zenship or socially desirable atti- 
tudes. 

Possibly the most important busi- 
ness values of a college education 
are the general intellectual stimula- 
tion and exercise derived, together 
with social and working contacts 
with other students and highly 
trained professors. Results of the 
survey show, however, that these 
are not the sole values. Education 
must also meet the demonstrated 
needs of the future executive. *** 
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- 
SUDDENLY it is June again and it is with the deepest appreciation 
that I write this last message to you as President. 





I have had the pleasure and privilege of visiting many district con- 


ferences and I am happy to say all of them were well attended in each 


instance and in greater number than last year. I came away impressed 


beyond belief at the wonderful enthusiasm of the fine people that belong 
to our Association. Let us dedicate ourselves to serve the National Retail 
Credit Association to the end that everyone will benefit from the high 
aims and purposes of our Association. 


My gratitude extends not only to the membership of the National 
Retail Credit Association but also to the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


for the many courtesies and kindnesses shown to me. 
I am especially grateful to William H. Blake, our Executive Vice- 


President and to all the good folks in our National Office for their sincere 
helpfulness. 


May I urge every one to continue to keep the National Retail Credit 
Association in the forefront of the consumer credit field. 


God bless all of you. 


ok a Jl mihi? 


PRESIDENT, National Retail Credit Association 
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JOHN F. CLAGETr, Coun 
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THE 1961 CONSUMER BILLS:—As anticipated, fol 
lowing initial actions getting major administration pro- 
posals under way, the Kefauver bill, S. 1688, which seeks 
to create a Department of Consumers headed by a “Sec 
and the Douglas bill, S. 1740, to 
be known as the “Truth in Lending Act,” were re-intro 
duced, respectively, on April 20 and April 27, 1961. (For 
details on the Douglas bill see full text starting on page 3.) 


retary of Consumers’; 


Hearings (extensive in the case of the Douglas bill) 
were held on both measures in the 86th Congress. It has 
already been indicated that additional hearings on the 
Douglas bill will be announced soon. There is no present 
indication, however, that hearings will be pushed im 
mediately on the Kefauver bill. 


Both bills are in accordance with certain promises con 
tained in last year’s Democratic Platform, on which 
therefore, it is worthwhile to refresh memories: 


“In the age of mass production, distribution, and 
advertising, consumers require effective Government rep- 
resentation and protection . . . We propose a consumer 
counsel, backed by a suitable staff, to speak for consumers 
in the formulation of Government policies and represent 
consumers in administrative proceedings. The consumer 
also has the right to know the cost of credit when he 
borrows money. We shall enact Federal legislation re 
quiring the vendors of credit to provide a statement of 
specific credit charges and what these charges cost in 
terms of the true annual interest.” 

As the statements by Senator Douglas and Senator 
Kefauver, made on the Senate floor when the bills were 
introduced, indicate, each was concerned about a broad 
area of “abuses” affecting the consumer, especially on 
the matter of prices, that is, the price of consumer goods 
generally, on the part of Senator Kefauver, and the ques 
tion of the price or cost of credit, on the part of Senator 
Douglas 


Moreover, in last year’s hearings on the Douglas bill, 
it was indicated by various government witnesses that 
there was not a single government agency or department 
that is presently well qualified or adapted to administer 
the Douglas type bill. However, the enactment of the 
Kefauver proposal would create such a department one 
whose overall function would clearly embrace such kin 
dred matters as full disclosure of credit charges, including 
indeed, eventually, whether such charges are too high 
or too low, or other matters similar to Regulation W, such 
as length or term of credit extended, discernable at this 
time in the sweep of the Kefauver bill 


In introducing his bill, Senator Douglas spoke at some 
length about “abuses” other than the failure to discloss 
the cost of credit. He spoke, for instance, about the “sky 
rocketing rate of personal bankruptcy which resulted 
from individuals being overburdened with credit”—ap- 
parently a reference to too much credit, rather than 
merely the cost of the use of credit or the question of 
hidden or undisclosed cost thereof. He spoke of teenage 
credit and quoted Dr. John K. Galbraith on the problem 
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of “tensions associated with debt creation on such 
massive scale.” 


al 


Senator Douglas stated 


“The full disclosure bill ‘which is now being proposed 
does not attempt to correct all of these abuses. In fact, it 
is limited to requiring the disclosure of information about 
the cost of credit. Although many other abuses which 
were related to the committee are matters of major con 
cern and matters which should require immediate atten- 
tion, it seems preferable, at least at the present, to limit 
severely the scope of Federal legislation to the requir 
ment of the disclosure of the true cost of credit and to 
leave to the States the prerogative of enacting legislation 
to correct these other abuses.” 


Senator Douglas, however, it should be noted, is one 
of the co-sponsors of the Kefauver bill). 

In describing the justification for the bill, Senator Doug 
las continued: 


“There are at least three reasons why a ‘truth in lending 
bill should be enacted: First, business ethics; second, 
economic stabilization; and third, the invigoration of com- 
petition.” 


In his speech on the floor, introducing S. 1688, Senator 
Kefauver bore down hard on the question of high prices 
and lack of competition. He said: 


“As I stated two years ago (when introducing the 
same proposal), this bill is a product of our times. It 
would not be necessary if competition were sufficiently 
effective throughout the economy to protect the consumer 
interest But this presumes the existence of pric 
competition. Where there is no price competition, where 
prices are “administered,” where there is price leadership 
or, worse, outright collusion, the theory is simply not 


applicablh 


“Preparatory to introducing the measure today, I was 
going over the remarks which I made on the floor two 
years ago. If there was a need for action to protect the 
consuming public then, the need is considerably greater 
today. Two vears ago I noted that between 1947 and 1958 
the consumer price index had risen 29 percent. Bringing 
the comparison up to date we find that between 1947 
and 1960 the increase has been 32 percent. Two years 
ago I observed that most of the inflation, which is 
ultimately paid for by the consumer, had stemmed from 
price mecreases mm the administered price ireas Today 
this is also true since between 1947 and 1960 increases 
of almost 70 percent have been registered by the metals 
ind metals products group and by machinery and auto 
motive products, while .rubber and rubber products and 
non-metallic minerals have shown advances of 45 percent 
It is also true today, as it was two years ago, that such 
market-price or large ly competitive areas as textile prod 
ucts and apparel and miscellaneous products, along with 
farm products have registered actual decreases in price 
The decline in farm prices between 1947 and 1960 has 
been 11 per cent. Consider the contrast—a 105 percent 
increase in finished steel prices and an 11 percent ce 
crease in farm prices! Had it not been for the price 
declines in these competitive industries, the increase 
in the overall price level would have been materially 
greater.” emphasis added ) 


Senator Kefauver described the functioning and or 


ganization of the proposed new department in some 
detail 
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Decatur, Illinois 
The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association, Decatur, Illinois, are: President, Herschel 
McKown, National Bank of Decatur; Vice President, Mrs 
Farel Kirkpatrick, Alden’s Gatalog Office; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Hilda Huston, Gates & Johnson Company; and Secretary, 
Mrs. Jo F. Shaffer, Credit Bureau of Decatur. 


Morristown, Tennessee 

The 1961-1962 officers and directors of the Credit Asso- 
ciation, Morristown, Tennessee, are: President, Lynn 
Rouse, Bradley Farm Store; Vice President, Roy E. Smith, 
Firestone Dealers; Secretary, Sarah M. Smith, Sterchi 
Brothers; and Treasurer, Barbara Walker, Profitt’s De- 
partment Store. Directors: Charles Stubblefield, Charlie’s 
Pawn Shop; Wilburn Beck, Morristown-Hamblen Hospi- 
tal; Lester Watts, Watts Furniture Company; and Willard 
Johns, Price Motors. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

At the annual meeting of the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Andrew A. Michak 
Wm. Taylor Son & Company; Vice President, Walter T. 
Kilrain, Sears, Roebuck & Company; Treasurer, Joseph L. 
Fowler, The May Company; and Secretary, Gordon W. 
Gray, Credit Bureau of Cleveland. Directors: Leonard A. 
Hansen, Halle Bros. Company; Walter T. Kilrain, Sears, 
Roebuck Company; and Eugene Mulcahy, Sterling Lind- 
ner 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, Utah, are 
President, Ralph A. Trane, Daynes Music Company; Vice 
President, Stanley L. McCorkle, American Linen Supply 
Company; Treasurer, Robert W. Brewer, Western Savings 
& Loan Company; and Secretary, William S. Asper, The 
Credit Bureau. Directors: D. E. Ostler, Walker Bank & 
Trust Company; Winton G. Jones, Strevell Paterson Fi- 
nance Company; Kenneth Matheson, Bestway Building 
Center; Orson M. Richins, Prudential Federal Savings & 
Loan Association; James L. Rieben, First Security Bank 
of Utah, N. A.; and Hugh Brunnell, Morrison-Merrill and 
Company 


Nyack, New York 

The Consumer Credit Association of Rockland County 
Nyack, New York, has elected the following officers and 
directors for 1961-1962: President, Alfred C. Scholten 
Lederle Employees Federal Credit Union; Vice President, 
William Grace, Rockland National Bank; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. W. Wells, Credit Bureau of Rockland Coun 
ty. Directors: George Pasini, Nanuet National Bank: 
Charles Kenny, Reliable Finance Company; Max Baron, 
Baron's Furniture Company; George Allison, Jr., Allison 
& Ver Valen Lumber Company; and Morton Ellish, Ellish 
Inc. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
The Credit Managers Group of the Commercial Associa- 


tion of Scranton, Pennsylvania, elected the following offi 
cers and directors for the year 1961-1962: President, ] 


William Friedlin, Imperial Oil Company; Vice President, 
Willard Gummoe, Foremost Dairies; Treasurer, Jean Ros 
enberg, Reisman’s; and Secretary, Joan Lorsong, Credit 
Bureau of Scranton. Directors: David Jeffrey, Scranton 
Dry Goods Company; John Keenan, Stoehr & Fister; Ray 
mond Paradiso, Kay Finance Company; Margaret Regan 
Schrieber’s; Thomas Jones, Cleland Simpson Company; 
and Theodore Baer, Scranton Talk, Inc. 


Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

At the annual meeting of the Regina Retail Credit Asso 
ciation, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, Phil Koch, 
T. Baton Company Ltd.; Vice President, Chris Vokes 
Mid West Motors Ltd.; Treasurer, Norm Taylor, The 
Bank of Montreal; and Secretary, Ken Reid, Credit Bureau 
of Regina. Directors: William Martin, Crescent Furniture 
Stores Ltd.; Douglas McCombs, Pacific Finance Credit 
Ltd.; Jerry Schneider, Interprovincial Building Credits; 
Perry Pervis, Monarch Lumber Company Ltd.; Sam 
Welch, The Robert Simpson Regina Ltd.; and Peter Balon, 
Sherwood Co-operative Savings & Credit Union 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Following are the newly elected officers and directors 
of the Cedar Rapids Credit Association, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; President, Bette Schultz, Hiltbrunner Music Com- 
pany; Vice President, Thomas Hockaday, Merchants Na 
tional Bank; Treasurer, George Swab, Troy Laundry; and 
Secretary, William Fluegel, Credit Bureau and lowa Ad 
justment. Directors: LeDonia Asmussen, The Credit 
Bureau; Josephine Hexdall, Killian Company; Hamilton 
Morse, Armstrong's: Ruth Drake, Paul Myers Auto Re 
builder; Kenneth Myers, Guaranty Bank and Hope 
Shultz, Morris Plan Company. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

The new officers and directors of the Fort Worth Retail 
Credit Executives, Fort Worth, Texas, are: President, Jack 
H. Krause, Wholesale and Manufacturers Bureau; Vice 
President, Hal H. Clark, Stripling’s; Secretary-Treasuret 
Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Greater Fort Worth; 
and Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Grace Suggs, Credit Bureau 
of Greater Fort Worth. Directors: Owen Jones, Washer 
Bros.; J. A. McElroy, Leonard’s; John R. Clark, Monnig’s 
Morris King, Haltom’s Jewelers; Walter T. Moore, Ellison 
Furniture Company; and Leonard Dickinson, Lone Sta 
Gas Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Harold E. Benson 
Howard Street Jewelers; Vice President, H. Kelso Dodd 
Hochschild, Kohn and Company; Treasurer, Herman A 
Dorsch, N. Hess’ Sons: and Secretary, E. Richard Cole 
man, Credit Bureau of Baltimore. Directors: Robert Z 
Alpern, The Schleisner Company; Albert F. Carr, Balti 
more Gas & Electric Company; Theodore E. Marr, Stewart 
and Company; Robert A. Toner, 1. Hamburger and Sons; 
Gerald F. Bertling, The Hecht Company; Lester L. Seelig, 
Credit Bureau of Baltimore; and Paul A. Twamley, Balti 
more Gas and Electric Company 
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LEONARD BERRY 


OSEPH CONRAD was a Polish-born English novelist 
renowned for his ability to paint vivid word pictures. 
About his writing he once said, “My task, which I am try- 
ing to achieve, is by the power of the written word, to 
make you hear, make you feel. It is before all, to make 
you see.” 

That too, is the task of the business letter writer, to 
employ the power of the written word to persuade the 
reader to accept the statements and suggestions contained 
in the letter. Each business letter is an exercise in sales- 
manship; a concentrated selling effort. The letter, as we 
have so often said here, must both TELL and it must 
SELL. The letter must possess substance and spirit. We 
could say that the letter must be both informational and 
inspirational. 

Most of our letters have to do with credit. Now, credit 
is not merely a term we use in business. It is a symbol 
of trust, of confidence and belief in the integrity of the 
great majority of people. Even when we write collection 
letters to some who are seriously past due in their obliga- 
tions, we must never forget the special personal relation- 
ship which exists between credit granter and credit user. 
Credit is intimately interwoven with the fabric of living. 

One of the “FOUR S” test of government letters is 
sincerity. This is recognition of the necessity of infusing 
spirit into the letter along with the matter. 

Let us take a closer look at that word sincerity. It 
means “honesty of mind or intention: an earnestness as 
well as a devotion to a person or cause. Heartfelt; depth; 
genuineness of feeling outwardly expressed; a revelation of 


just what one feels, thinks, or sees and no more; an un- 
willingness to embellish or exaggerate.” 

Every business letter, no matter what its nature, should 
be written with a strong undercurrent of earnestness. The 
writer should have a sincere desire to be of genuine service 
to the customer. This comes back to the point we often 
stress in this department, the essential YOU approach to 
any communication situation. 

Sincerity means the capacity to look at a problem in a 
clear, bright light, free from the darkening shadows of 
suspicion, cynicism and distrust. It means a capacity to 
accept people as they are, and to refrain from narrow 
judgments. It means a firm conviction that people have 
rights and that they are entitled to considerate and cour- 
teous treatment. 

Sincerity also means ridding ourselves of prejudices. 
The word prejudice means prejudgment. All too often we 
approach problems with our own prejudices uppermost 
in mind. Many times we make up our minds about a 
person or situation without getting and studying all the 
facts. We jump to conclusions! 

Certainly it is difficult for a person to be completely 
free from likes and dislikes. We are all human and have 
our frailties. However, in so far as it is possible, the busi- 
ness letter writer should approach each situation with a 
completely open mind, free from prejudice. When that 
is done, it is far more easy and natural to think and sug- 
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gest workable solutions to the reader's problems. 

You might try a little test on yourself. Look back on 
some letter writing situations you have faced in the past 
few months. It is a sure bet, if you are honest with your- 
self, that you will find instances in which you allowed your 
own emotions and prejudices to direct your approach, 
rather than objective, sincere, careful analysis. 

This is certainly not a new idea. Similar precepts were 
laid down for the Egyptian Civil Service some thousands 
of years ago. Listen to this: 

“Be courteous and tactful as well as honest and diligent 
All your doings are publicly known, and must therefore 
Be beyond complaint or criticism. Be absolutely impartial. 
Always give a reason for refusing a plea; complainants 
Like a kindly hearing even more than a successful 

Plea. Preserve dignity but avoid inspiring fear. 

Be an artist in words, that you may be strong, for 

The tongue is a sword . . .” 

So, we come back again to the spirit of the letter. 
The mental approach to the situation influences and often 
determines the outcome. Sincerity will give strength and 
powerful simplicity to the words. Sincerity is the basic 
ingredient. 

The modern credit department is a sales department. 
Instead of being merely a remote accounting operation, the 
credit sales department is part of the complex machinery 
required to induce the maximum number of people to 
spend the maximum amount of dollars at our particular 
store or firm. And, letters play an important role in that 
objective. 


This Month's Illustrations 


Illustration No. 1. This clever credit sales promotion 
letter was sent by Ernest W. Reames, Manager of Credit 
Sales, Hogg Brothers, Salem, Oregon. Mr. Reames re- 
ports the letter met with instant success. The reproduc- 
tion does not do full justice to the original. The name 
of the person to whom the letter is addressed stands out 
boldly from a strikingly colorful background. Mr. Reames 
says that sales directly attributable to the letter amounted 
to almost $20,000.00 with the average sale to each re- 
opened account of almost $180.00. 


»— 


Illustration No. 2. Here is a splendid sales promotion 
letter from the American Express Company. Note how 
skillfully the reader is led along the path to a sale. Every 
business letter today must both tell and sell. Successful 
letters are written salesmanship. 

Illustration No. 3. Here are two appealing collection 
reminders used by Mary Ann Learned, Missouri Baptist 
Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri. These are of the “Curtis 
1000” type and well worded and attractively colored. 

Illustration No. 4. This excellent collection letter from 
Family Finance Service, Miami, Florida rounds out our 
illustrations for this month. Experienced collectors know 
that unfulfilled promises must always be followed up 
closely. 





Y erely 
MISSOURI BAPTIST HOSPITAL 
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American Express Company FAMILY FINANCE SERVICE, INC. oF minus 


CREDIT CARD DEPARTMENT + 20 CHURCH STREET NEW TORK 7 NEW YORK 239 WE. First Avenwe (Grewnd Fleer) Miemi 32, Fleride 











Do You Carry An American Express Credit (4) 


If not, I invite you n y advantages of 
a person 


Card as your passport to charge 
privileges at the world's finest restaurants, night clubs, 
aatene, motels, shops and other purveyors of the finer things Your fa — ; omise recently —_— 
in life : gost valuable thing in 


Almost 800,000 responsible men and women already carry 
an American Express Card More than 45,000 fine establishments 
throughout the world honor and welcome American Express cardholders. 


The privilege of entertaining your friends and business ay c nsiderati 
acquaintances graciously and conveniently, of enjoying « thrilling om . led to cons 
evening vith your family, of buying gifts, travel service, elmost 
anything -- without the “embarrasement™ of having to pay cash, 
and with the advantage of helpful records for tax purposes -- make 
an American Express Credit Card “the most useful card in your 
wallet ng 
sideration and a friendly effort tc 

If you already have an American Express Credit Card, please the probles whatever it may be. 
forgive us for writing you agin But if you are still vithout 
one, why not fill in the enclosed application and mail it to us Very truly yours, 
now in the postpaid return envelope? 


The price is only $6.00 for a full year. Supplementary cards 
for members of your family or for employees of your business sre 
only $3.00 each, if purchases are chargeable to the same account. 
Please specify the number of supplementary applications you would 
like to have. BUT MAIL YOUR OWN APPLICATION NOW. 
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Customer Relations School in Alexandria 

One of the most successful schools ever held in Alexan 
dria, Louisiana, was conducted by $. W. Womak, recently. 
The course, sponsored by the Credit Bureau and the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, was attended by 151 
enthusiastic students representing all types of businesses 
and professions. Mr. Womack stated “the 51 employees 
attending from the Rapides Bank and Trust Company 
was the largest representation from one organization ever 
to make the request, but he means to leave no doubt in 
ready under way to bring him back to the city in the very 
near future. 


Department of Consumers 

The American Retail Federation says that S. 1688 in 
troduced by Senator Kefauver and 19 other senators, again 
proposes to establish a new cabinet office to protect the 
interest of the public. In introducing the bill it was stated 
that one of the purposes would be to represent the eco 
nomic interests of the consumer in proceedings before 
courts and regulatory bodies. Senator Kefauver stated that 
the agencies, such as ICC, ave preoccupied in settling 
disputes in the industry, as in the case of the railroads and 
trucks, with little heed to the consumer. The new Depart 
ment would be authorized to appear at hearings present 
ing information obtained through its mandatory powers 
to obtain data. Although the measure has been opposed 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it is considered to have 
tremendous popular appeal 


Blake and Trotta Guests at Miami 

Shown below, on the left is, William H. Blake, Execu 
tive Vice President, National Retail Credit Association 
and Al Trotta, Manager and Research Director, Credit 
Management Division, National Retail Merchants Associa 


tion, New York, New York. The picture was taken at the 
annual meeting of the Greater Miami Credit Association 
Miami, Florida, April 22, 1961, where Mr. Blake was th 
keynote speaker on the subject “Consumer Credit in the 
New Frontier.” Mr. and Mrs. Trotta were also guests at 
the annual affai 





dnt art tans he aceite as 


Wartime Wage Controls May be Ordered 

According to Newsweek, President Kennedy may, to 
emphasize the need for national sacrifice, call for a rein 
statement of wartime price and wage controls. He is loath 
to make the request, but he means to leave no doubt in 
the minds of the American people as to the gravity of his 
program and the importance of paying the bill for it 

In addition, to strengthen the national defence, he is 
considering increased draft quotas to put 30,000 more 
men into the Army and Marines. Just where they would 
be used, he has not decided. 


Consumer Tax Incentives 
You can expect to hear increasing arguments in favor 
of tax incentives for consumer investments similar to the 
tax write-offs that President Kennedy has proposed for 
business according to Printer’s Ink. Professor George 
Kotana of the University of Michigan Research Center in 
a talk has already started the ball rolling. He told a con 
ference in Austin, Texas, that families should be given 
tax credits for capital investments in housing, home im- 

provements, automobile and major appliances. 


e.°e 

—Position Wanted— 

Crepit MANAGER with 25 years’ experience in all phases 
of retail credit especially credit sales promotion. Formerly 
connected with large department stores in New England 
and Middle West. Will relocate. Resumé on request 
Box 6613, The Creprr Worip, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. 
Louis 30, Missouri 


Retail Credit Week in Fort Worth 


Shown below is a picture of one of the windows in 
Meacham’s Department Store, Fort Worth, Texas which 
was used for National Retail Credit Week, April 23-29 
1961. During the week there were many other activities 
to recognize the event. One-half hour television programs 
were utilized and speakers were provided for all civic 
clubs and public schools. There were numerous press re 
leases and space given for these articles. One of the most 
outstanding displays was the window at Meacham’s which 
drew much favorable comment 
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“The bill sets up a Secretary of Consumers to rep- 
resent the viewpoint of consumers at the highest Govern- 
ment policy level and in proceedings before the courts, 
to testify before regulatory agencies and Congressional 
committees, to conduct annually a National Consumers 
Conference to protect consumer interests, to act on com- 
plaints by consumers, and to make economic studies and 
investigations. These agencies would be transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the new department: the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, the Division of Prices and Cost of 
Living of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor 
Department, the Home Economic Research Branch and 
the Human Nutrition Research branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the units of the National Bureau of Standards engaged 
primarily in testing consumer articles.” 

is presenting arguments on behalf of consumers 
before regulatory bodies is only one of the functions 
which need to be carried out if we are going to provide 
anything approaching adequate protection for the con- 
sumer interest. Even if the Congress were to enact the 
bill which I am introducing today we would still fall a 
good way short of bringing to a halt the constant erosion 
of consumer buying power through the upward movement 
of prices. This bill is really a very modest measure. Other 
than the right to appear before regulatory bodies and to 
obtain necessary information, it contains no mandatory 
powers. Apart from whatever existing powers are presently 
lodged in agencies that might be transferred to it, the 
new department would seek to accomplish its objectives 
not by issuance of re gulations or the Imposition of controls 
but rather through persuasion, fact-finding, and coopera- 
tion.” (emphasis added 





Petroleum Credit Association Elects 


At the annual meeting of the North Central Petroleum 
Credit Association held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, re- 
cently, the following officers and directors were elected 
President, A. M. Hammond, Continental Oil Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Vice President, G. E. Hook, D-X 
Sunray Oil Company, Waterloo, Iowa; Northern Region 
Vice President, L. A. Miller, Westland Oil Company, 
Minot, North Dakota; Central Region Vice President, D. L. 
Gibson, Champlin Oil and Refining Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Southern Region Vice President, Donald Douglass, 
Petrofina Company, Wichita, Kansas; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, S. D. Scorza, Cities Service Oil Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Directors: T. C. Knight, North 
western Refining Company, St. Paul Park, Minnesota; P. R. 
Helbig, Phillips Petroleum Company, Minneapolis, Min 
nesota; M. J. Zook, Vickers Petroleum Company, Wichita 
Kansas; Van Bartles, Skelly Oil Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri; K. R. Benson, Frontier Refining Company, Den 
ver, Colorado; and I, R. Fouts, Mobil Oil Company, Kan 
sas City, Missouri. 


— Wanted to Buy 


Craig or Diebold cycle billing cabinets for 8% inch wide 
card. Contact Henri R. Wolkoff, The Town Shop, Pough 
keepsie, New York 


For Sale 


The following Diebold Cycle Billing desks are for sale 


1) six cabinets, two tier, three tray 
(2) 12 








cabinets, three tier, 24 tray 

(3) four cabinets, three tier, 24 tray (large). 

These desks will be available July 1961 and anyone 
interested write the Treasurer, Sanger-Harris Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Educational Program at Columbus, Ohio 


Joe Jacobs, Program Chairman, The Columbus Retail 
Credit Association, Columbus, Ohio, circulated a ques- 
tionnaire among their membership concerning the types 
of programs desired for the year. Following is a list of 
the subjects agreed upon: 

“The Church Looks at Credit” 

“The Court Looks at Credit” 

“A Consultant Looks at Credit” 

“A Credit Expert Looks at Credit” 

“A Criminologist Looks at Credit” 

“Credit Managers Look at Credit,” 

“A Consumer Looks at Credit 


The program was highly successful. It was the inten 


(Panel discussion ) 


tion of the group to present a broad coverage both from 
within and without the “C” approach. The Church repre- 
sents perhaps the broadest concept and the consumer pre- 


sents an objective look at credit and credit executives 


— Position Wanted — 


CREDIT AND FINANCE MANAGER, age 30, presently em- 
ployed in Texas desires to change tor challenging position 
Seven years’ experience with major corporation in dealet 
and consumer finance. Supervisory experience, credit and 
collections; office management; accounting, personnel and 
training. Multi-branch operations manager. Salary range 
$7-8,000, prefer to locate in Southern or Southwestern 
states. Box 6611, The Creprr Worxp, 375 Jackson Ave 
nue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 


For Sale 


1950 Addressograph, Model 1900 

Reconditioned Graphotype, Model 381 

I'wo Addressograph cabinets with doors, and a capacity 
of 70 trays each. Box 6612, The Crepir Worwp, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 





John Bevington Receives Award 


Shown below, on the left, is John J. Bevington receiving 
the award for the “Man of the Year” at the annual meeting 
of the Nashville Retail Credit Association, Nashville, Ten 
nessee, from William H. Blake, Executive Vice President 
National Retail Credit Association. Mr. Bevington is As 
sistant Cashier, Third National Bank, Nashville, and was 
National Director representing District four, 1960-1961 
Mr. Blake was also the guest speaker at the occasion and 
made the award at the annual meeting of the Association 


held at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, April 20, 1961 
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Maine: Governor Reed signed into law a bill to place 
credit life, accident and health insurance under the juris- 
diction of the state insurance commissioner. The measure 
is designed to prohibit abuses such as excessive coverage 
or rates in the sale of such insurance. 

New York: Governor Rockefeller signed into law a bill 
under which a person who runs up bills on a credit card 
he has found or stolen will face up to 10 years in prison. 
The measure becomes effective January 1, 1962. 

Pennsylvania: Senators Shafer and McMenamin intro- 
duced S. 526, a bill which would impose fines up to $500 
and or imprisonment up to one year for using (a) a credit 
card, charge-plate, etc. which has not been issued (b) a 
credit card without the consent of the person to whom 
such card was issued (c) a revoked credit card (d) a 
credit card which has expired (e) a credit card which 
is altered, or (f) a counterfeit credit card. 

Kansas: Governor John Anderson signed into law S.B. 
366 which outlaws pro rate agencies and account pooling 
companies. It is now a misdemeanor to engage in the 
pro-rating and/or pooling accounts of debtors. R.R. 316, 
a bill to license and bond all collection agencies died in 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Tennessee: S.B. 222 introduced by Senator Peters is 
a bill to amend title 47 of the Tennessee Code annotated 
by inserting at the end of said title a new chapter to be 
designated as Chapter 19—Retail Instalment Sales, said 
chapter to be known as the “Retail Instalment Sales Act;” 
to regulate the sale of certain goods in retail instalment 
transactions, including contracts and retail charge agree- 
ments, and fixing the time price differentials charged on 
each; to regulate conditional sales contracts and the as- 
signment thereof; to provide for various types of transfer 
of such contracts and agreements; to provide criminal 
and civil penalties and for violations of the act; and to 
define certain terms used in the Act. 

Nebraska: LB 700, introduced by Banking Committee 
and Insurance Committee Chairman John P. Munnelly, 
is a bill for an Act to define and regulate instalment sales 
of goods and services used or furnished in the moderniza- 
tion, rehabilitation, repair, alterations or improvement of 
real property; to provide for licensing of home improve- 
ment contractors and home financing agencies; to provide 
penalties for violations; and to provide how this act may 
be cited. The bill was opposed in hearings by eight build- 
ing and finance associations. 

California: AB 828, introduced by Assemblyman 
Britschgi was passed by the Assembly and sent to the 
Senate. The bill would allow industrial loan companies 
to increase interest rates to 24 per cent per month on 
loans up to $200 and to 2 per cent per month from $200 
to $500. 


Ohio: A bill to overhaul the state small loan act was 


passed by the House and sent to the Senate. The measure 


would raise the ceiling from $1,000 to $2,000; raise the 
rate on loans above $500 and lower rates on loans below 
$500. Companies would be permitted to sell credit life 
insurance to customers. 
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California: Assemblyman Lowrey introduced a bill 
which would require that the credit cost factor be stated 
in advertisements relating to extension of credit, service 
charges, and loans. The measure would require anyone 
making a charge for credit to first submit a statement of 
terms of the charges to the state corporations commis- 
sioners for his prior approval. 


Florida: A bill to create a State Consumer Commission 
to protect buyers against fraud and misrepresentation was 
introduced in the Florida legislature by Rep. Rupert 
Smith. 

It has been reported that efforts will be made in the 
Florida legislature to increase the small loan ceiling in 
the state from $600 to $1,800. 

Illinois: Bills designed to end credit abuses and safe- 
guard low-salaried wage earners from unscrupulous loan 
companies were passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate. 

Michigan: A controversial bill to increase the small 
joan ceiling from $500 to $1,500 and revise interest charges 
was passed by the House and the Senate. The bill now 
goes back to the House for concurrence on amendments 
before going to the Governor. The proposed legislation 
would change the present rate to 24 per cent per month 
on the first $300; 1% per cent on the next $700; and 1 per 
cent per month up to the new $1,500 ceiling. Loan com- 
panies would be permitted to sell credit life insurance 
but would prohibit making purchase of insurance a con- 
dition for granting a loan. 

New Hampshire: Bills proposing new state laws to 
regulate personal loans were aired at a hearing conducted 
by the Banking and Ways and Mean Committees. The 
legislation would give the bank commissioner more con- 
trol over finance charges by raising the limit of the size 
of personal loans which would be subject to fixed interest 
rates. Under present law, only loans up to $300 are pro- 
tected by a set interest rate. At the present time four bills 
are being considered by the legislative committees which 
would raise the limit to $2,500. The bills are sponsored 
by Representatives Maloomiam, Hancock, Ecker and 
Pickett. 

Texas: A small loan regulatory bill passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate would establish a new consumer 
finance commissioner in the State Banking Department 
to supervise and regulate the small loan industry. The 
Cole bill would require all persons making loans of $3,000 
or less and charging or receiving interest greater than 10 
per cent per annum to register and obtain a license cost- 
ing $200 per year. Exemptions would include banks, 
building and loan associations, credit unions, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies and pawn brokers. Maximum 
interest rates provided by the measure would range from 
39.875 per cent annually on loans up to $100 to 11.3 
per cent on loans of $3,000. 

New York: Governor Rockefeller signed into law two 
bills aimed at protecting the public from being hood- 
winked into extensive repair or maintenance contracts. 
The new laws provide for regulation of contracts that 





renew themselves automatically and home-improvement 
contracts. One of the measure stipulates that no contract 
for maintenance, repair or service can be renewed auto- 
matically unless the person receiving the service is in- 
formed ahead of time that the contract is about to be 
renewed. The person so notified then may cancel if he 
wishes. The other new law provides that, effective 
October 10, all property improvement contracts requiring 
a promissory note must bear this warning: “Do not sign 
this note until the work is fully completed.” 


Nebraska: LB 477 designed to strengthen the state 
unfair sales act was given unanimous initial approval by 
the Nebraska legislature. The bill authorizes trade associa- 
tions to bring action on behalf of one or more members 
to enforce the law which generally prohibits below-cost 
sales. LB 462 the “Credit and Financial Reporting Bill” 
has been withdrawn by Senator Munnelly. 


Rhode Island: A bill to revise the state banking law 
includes a provision for “full disclosure” to the borrower 
of all finance charges made in connection with instalment 
credit. This would require any person or firm engaged in 
the business of extending credit to furnish the borrower 
in writing and before the transaction is complete a clear 
statement showing the total amount of the finance charges 
to be borne by the borrower and the percentage that 
amount bears to the unpaid balance in terms of “true 
annual interest.” 


Texas: Texas Attorney General Will Wilson ruled that 
a state legislature proposal to prohibit the sale of mer- 
chandise below cost to injure competitors or destroy 
competition would be unconstitutional. The opinion was 
requested by Rep. Bill Hollowell, chairman of the state 
affairs committee of the Texas House of Representatives 
and sponsor of the proposed “sales limitation act,” listed 


as HB 47. 


California: A bill to establish penalties for fraudulent 
use of credit cards was passed by the California Senate 
and sent to the Assembly. Violators would be prosecuted 
for misdemeanors under the bill, which was sponsored by 
Senator Richard Richards of Los Angeles County. 


Wisconsin: A bill designed to facilitate the apprehension 
of shoplifters was introduced in the legislature by Senator 
Lynn E. Stalbaum of Racine. Under the proposed legis- 
lation, a merchant or one of his employes could detain 
a suspected shoplifter and would be exempt from law- 
suits in case the suspect had not taken anything. A bill 
to ban the sale of appliances by public utilities was killed 
by the legislature. 


Florida: A new bill aimed at trading stamp companies 
was introduced in the legislature by Rep. James Beck of 
Putnam County after defeat of an earlier measure he 
sponsored. The new measure would require the com- 
panies to obtain $50.00 county licenses for every store 
giving the stamps with purchases. A 1959 Florida law 
requires trading stamp companies operating in the state 
to be licensed by the state comptroller’s office. 


Connecticut: A bill to make it illegal for stores to adver- 
tise merchandise for sale unless they have enough of the 
advertised items on hand to accommodate their customers 
was passed by the House of Representatives and sent to 
the Senate. Advocates of the measure said it was designed 
to eliminate “bait advertising” whereby a merchant adver- 
tises an item at a very low price but only has one or two 
in stock to sell. The proposed legislation also would pre- 
vent a merchant from advertising an item for a certain 
price then demanding a trade-in before selling to a 
customer. 


“To me the NRCA membership is well worth the fee for 
The Creprr Worvp alone. I enjoy it so very much and read 
it from cover to cover every month. They have been a big 
help to me in the extension course from the University of 
Wisconsin which I am_ taking.”—Mrs. Maude Gibson, Fair 
Furniture Store, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Se & 8 


“The Customer Relations Course with S. H. Womack as 
training consultant and instructor was one of the most satis- 
factory things we ever did for our members. Never before 
did I see the participants show such a sustained interest. Time 
and time again, at the close of the first night, we were told 
what a wonderful class had been arranged only to be told at 
the end of the second night that it was even better than the 
first. We were very happy in our experience with Mr. 
Womack.”—John K. Althaus, Secretary, The Credit Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


~ * * 


“You have a mighty fine lecturer in Waldo J. Marra. His 
Streamlined Letters Course was one of the best I have heard. 
He has that wonderful faculty of putting his points over to 
his audience. They can clearly nin exactly what he means 
and the importance of using his material in their letters. 
Every student who attended the course remarked on how much 
valuable information they had received. I recommend his 
course to every association in the country as a means for 
helping their members do a far better job in their correspond- 
ence.”—A. B. Buckeridge, Manager, Memphis Consumer Credit 
Association, Memphis, Tennessee. 


x *«* * 


“I shall be grateful if you will send me some articles which 
have appeared in The CREDIT WORLD pertaining to Bank- 
ruptcy Act. I eagerly await each copy of the publication and 
would like to commend your staff on the fine job they are 
doing.”—E. Abbott, Credit Manager, Zales Jewelry, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

> 


“Thanks for sending us 25 copies of The Creprr Worip 
which we shipped to 19 foreign countries. We hope you will 
provide 25 copies every six months. We would like to express 
our gratitude to you for your cooperation with us in the past 
and we hope to continue to merit your support.”—E. Paul 
Hawk, Director, Trade Missions Program, Office of Trade 
Promotion, United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

x * * 


“We recently received 21 copies of ‘How to Streamline 
Your Letters.’ It is pretty terrific. Its lay out indicates con- 
siderable thought, time and energy have been devoted to bring 
it to its finished form.”—Marian A. Boss, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Tampa, Tampa, Florida. 


' = 2 


“You and your associates are due a warm round of applause 
for bringing Mr. Womack to our city. I have had the privi- 
lege during the past several years of attending other courses 
in the same field and in my opinion, he is far superior to any 
of the others I have heard. I feel sure that this course will 
mean much to those members of our staff, who were in attend- 
ance, for many months and even years to come.”—Garland 
Radford, Executive Vice President, The National Bank of 
Monroe. Monroe, Georgia 


x~ « * 


“I always look forward to receiving The CREDIT WORLD 
and I enjoyed the March issue so much I felt I just had to let 
you know about it. I am a member of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club and it is my opinion that the contents of this 
issue would make a wonderful educational meeting for any of 
us.”"—Marion Neimann, The Blue Bird Drug Company, San 
Mateo, California. 
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The book the credit manager 


YOU CAN has been asking for! ... 


SAVE Credit And 
FROM Colleetion Letters 


New Techniques to Make Them Work! 


This book will sharpen your skill at writing letters that collect money 
$5 000 quickly . . . at low cost... and without offending customers. It is 
7 written by Richard H. Morris, the man the Saturday Evening Post calls 

the “nation’s leading authority on business letters.” 


T0 Head of R. H. Morris Associates, Correspondence Consultants, Dick 
Morris has helped these clients write better collection letters: Lord & 


Taylor, J. L. Hudson, Strawbridge & Clothier, du Pont, Eastman Kodak, 


$50 000 and a host of other wholesale, retail, industrial, and service companies. 


Indispensable To Every Cost-Minded 


A YEAR! And Customer-Conscious Executive! 
‘ & 


e The first section is a condensed course on how to write credit and 
collection letters that are different and friendly, yet have added pulling 


power. Scores of examples give you ideas to put into immediate practice. 


e 150 famous Morris Guide and Form Letters that can handle 75 per cent 


J J 
That's the author’s 
of the situations that arise in your department, and thus drastically cut 
guarantee on the dictation and typing. These cover two complete series of Collection 


Notices and Letters, Approving or Turning Down Credit, Extension 


1 1 and Discounts, Financial Statements, Partial Payments, Orders, and 
re AY A 0) Me A oi 5 0) 


others. 


with America’s e 25 Special Change-of-Pace Letters that have been unusually success- 


ful in collecting money when all else has failed. 


leading companies! 


e 30 Congratulatory, Condolence, and other Special Event Letters to 
build good will and increase sales. The kind you know you should write 
but never find time for when the occasion arises. 


And many other Morris writing and _ training 


techniques never before described in any book. 


NATIONAL Reratt Crepir Association 
375 Jackson Avenue 


St. Louis 30, Missouri 


So different is this 256-page volume that for the first time in many 
years the National Association of Credit Management has put its seal of 
recognition on such a book This is the best there is—practical, author 
Please enter my order for copies of CREDIT 
AND COLLECTION LETTERS, by Richard H. Morris 
(Single copy, §5.95: sper ial discount of 10 per cent 
on five or more copies.) 


itative. and applicable to every type of business,’ soys Alan S. Jeffrey 
executive vice-president of the NACM. “CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
LETTERS is a book that needed to be written. The author's new con 
cepts and techniques are like a refreshing breeze among the time-worn, 
Payment enclosed. (Note: Postage is paid by NACM tired letters so familiar to all credit executives.”’ 
if payment accompanies order) 
Please bill undersigned 


Name 


START SAVING TODAY. EVERY MEM- 
BER OF YOUR STAFF SHOULD HAVE A 
COPY. SAVE 10% ON QUANTITY ORDERS! 

SPECIFY THE NUMBER YOU NEED! 


Firm Name 
Address 


City Jone State 
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Consumer Credit Outlook 





MILLIONS OF PERSONS MILLIONS OF PERSONS 
76 — —— 73(>—T . 








72 
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Total Labor Force, 1958-61 Total Employment, 1958-61 


(Including Armed Forces) (Including Armed Forces) 
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required 4 cents. Back came the check with 
4 cents on it. The post office delivered 
the check to Union Gas Company. 

Easier instalment terms permitted last 
winter by the British government are being 
credited by economists for averting a re- 
cession in the United Kingdom. Apparently 
on the brink last fall, Britain's business 
outlook is now much brighter. Auto and 
appliance sales are turning up, unemploy- 
ment has dropped rapidly ¢ and capital spend- 
ing this year should rise 30 per cent. 

Many families wonder what it costs 2 then 
per mile to operate a car. The Automobile 
Club of Missouri made a study and came up 
with the figure of 12 cents per mile for 
a 1960 model, 8 cylinder, 4 door sedan. 

With the recent chartering of the 10,- 
000th Federal Credit Union, the Bureau of 
reap Credit Unions liscovered it super- 

ses more financial institutions than any 
isis Dalerel tienen . Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff 
noted the passage of the tenth milestone 
when presenting a Federal charter to 
Felipe Herrera, president, American De- 
velopment Bank. 

Bank public relations people may |} 
the wrong track, cree Boe to findings 
a recent "bank image” research study which 
indicated that customers may seem pleased 
with the background music, floral arrange- 
ments, cageless counters and other PR nice- 
ties offered them, but that wee may ac- 
tually be destroying their best public 
relations image with the fo approach. 
The study suggests that customers... and 
particularly women... prefer the more 
auth ritarian or paternalistic atmosphere 
‘reated in the no-n ise tradition of 
these venerable insti tuts ms. The study 
was conducted by Lippinc tt & Margulic« 
Tne 
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Changes in Department Store Sales and Accounts Receivable 





Percentage change from: 


March, 1961 y. 
ear 


Sales during month: Total 
Cash 
Charge 
Instalment 





Accounts receivable,end of month 
Charge 
Instalment 





Collection Ratios and Percentage Distribution of Sales 





| Mar | Feb | Mar 


Item 1961 1961 1960 
Collection ratios': Charge accounts 49 


Instalment accounts 16 16 


Percentage distribution of sales 
‘ash 42 2 2 
Charge 43 2 3 
Instalment 15 } 5 











Collections during month as a percentage of accounts receivable at 
beginning of month 
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Busi more to train 
its workers A serious 
shortage of ski ‘led workers is shaping up. 
Thousands of good jobs are going without 
takers while jobless workers lack the 
skills the job requires. By 1970, the 
States will have a total labor force of 
88 million workers. The Labor Department 

imates that in this new work force will 
be 7.5 million young people who will not 
have finished high school and about 2.5 
million won't even complete grade school. 
In most occupations, the know-how a worker 
needs is subject to change, which calls 
for constant up-grading and retraining. It 

11 fall upon business to provide this 
training . .. on the job or in vocational 
schools. 

Beginning July 1, higher fees will be 

charged for postal money orders and some 
special-delivery services. Money orders: 
20 cents for orders het to $10.00; 30 cents 
for $10.01 to $50; 35 cents for orders from 
$50.01 to Special D Delivery: Charges 
on second, rd and fourth-class matter 
rise from 45 to 55 cents for up to 2 pounds; 
from 55 cents to 65 cents for over 2 pounds 
to 10 pounds; over 10 pounds, from ha to 

80 cents. Special-delivery fees for first- 
class remain unchanged. 

The first union contract requiring the 
retraining of jepartment store employees 
peer wh jobs have been eliminated by au*)- 
mation has just been signed by R. H. Macy 
& Co... Inc. in New York. Under the con- 
tract, an employee whose job has been elim- 
inated will be trained at company expense 
for an equal job or one which is lower 
rated. The ene period can not exceed 

umber of weeks of severance allowance 
apes has pottetheny 
isumer study to be made by 
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Pennsylvania's Wharton 


Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 
(Estimates, in millions of dollars) 





Increase or decrease ( —) 
uring: 


Type of Credit ] 31, March 
| } Year ended 
Sea Mar.31,1961 


| Unadj Adj 


Instalment credit, total 42.058 


Automobile paper 
Other consumer goods 

paper ,675 114 
Repair and modernization 

loans 2,923 13 
Personal loans ? 39 


Noninstalment credit, 
total! ,f 10 


Single-payment loans 
Charge accounts 4, — 33 
Service credit 


Total consumer credit 53,906 196 











‘Includes amounts outstanding on service station and miscellaneous 
credit-card accounts and home-heating oil accounts, which totaled $441 
million on March 31, 1961. 





chool of Finance & Commerce will attempt 
establish a correlation between ex- 
ted spending plans and actual purchases 
-onsumers. The study will include 200 
ilies in the Greater Philadelphia area. 
rising tide of consum income has 

the most d j 
changing design « > nation o0st- 
war market place. The average family today 
s over a third more real spending 





a dozen years ago. In conjunc- 
this has meant 

leca le, le- 

es has expanded 

1960, personal 


itures came to a record 


eading depart- 

ing to enter the 
etting up a 

Almart Stores which 


J. Gordon Dakins, NRMA, says that "N 
retailer can stand sti oday and pros- 
»f the day. 

sarry page 

sorry page of 1cern were left 


loggedly 


Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit 
(Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars) 





Increase or decrease ( —) 
during: 
T ype of credit and 
institution 96 Mar. Mar Year ended 
1961 1960 Mar.31,1961 


Total 2,05 206 235 2,038 


Commercial banks y 7 1,420 
Sales finance companies 7 —1: x 430 
Credit unions 3,85 d : 516 
Consumer finance 

companies K - 3 310 
Other financial institutions a7 ) é 102 
Retail outlets 516 4: é 740 


Automobile paper 7,265 2 439 


Commercial banks 4 x 340 
Sales finance companies : f ! 93 
Other financial institutions 2 27 

Automobile dealers 


Other consumer goods paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 

Other financial institutions 

Department stores 

Furniture stores 

Household appliance 
stores 

Other retail outlets 


Repair and modernization 
loans‘ 


Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 


Personal! loans 
Commercial banks 


Sales finance companies 1,005 
Other financial institutions 6,672 











Estimates of loans at credit unions and consumer finance companies by 
type of credit are included with figures for other financial institutions 

Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the relevant types 
of credit 

‘Includes mail-order houses 

‘The face amount of outstanding FHA Title I loans at the end of March 
is reported by the Federal Housing Administration to be $1,865 million, of 
which an estimated $1,581 million is for consumer purposes and is included 
in the above 
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Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, 
Changes in Credit Outstanding 


In millions of dollars 





Repair 
Other 
Auto ‘ and 
Total mobile ©OPS4™MEr modern 
goods 
paper >aper ization 
P P loans 


Personal 
loans 


Without seasonal 
ad justment 
Credit extended 


1960—-Mar 


Credit repaid 
1961 Aar 
Feb 

1960— Mar 


Seasonally ad justed 
Credit extended 


1960— Mar 


Credit repaid 
1961 Mar 3, 35: 1,163 158 
Feb 36. 1,191 152 | 
1960-— Mar 3,77 1,342 1,081 151 1,2 
rease or decrease in outstanding 
credit, seasonally ad justed 
Mar , 65 49 1 63 
Feb 20% 7 60 
lst qtr 
mo. av. 
1960—4th qtr 
mo. av. 
3rd qtr 
mo. av 
2nd qtr 
mo. av 
lst qtr 
mo. av 











Includes adjustment for differences in trading days 


Seasonally ad justed changes in outstandings derived by subtracting credit 
repaid from credit extended 

NOTE Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are based on 
information from accounting records of retail outlets and financial institutions 
and include finance, insurance, and other charges covered by the instalment 
contract. Renewals and refinancing of loans, repurchases or resales of 
instalment paper and certain other transactions may increase the amount 
of both credit extended and credit repaid without adding to the amount of 
credit outstanding 
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A Credit Educational Program for the Youth of Today 


T HE NATIONAL Retail Credit Association proudly announces the formation of the National Junior 
Credit Executives Club. This program has been tested, developed and successfully conducted in sev- 
eral high schools throughout the nation. It is now available to all secondary education teachers and their 
students. It provides an exciting, interesting and complete retail credit education program. 
e Sponsored by the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, this program has already earned the enthusiastic 
approval of outstanding school administrators, credit 
bureau managers and credit executives. Here, for the 
. , first time, is provided both detailed education about 
National Junior and active participation in consumer credit principles 
Credit Executives Club and practice. It is a new approach to credit educa- 
tion for our young high school group who especially 
Incorporated need this preparation for their lives in our credit 
economy. 
e Charles F. Sheldon, Manager, Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau, and Wesley E. Scott, Director of Commer- 
NICE Organization Menust cial and Distributive Education, School District of 
Charter Membership Certiticate for Club Philadelphia, have provided the essential leadership 
Se eee to get this vital program developed and started. 
Club Promotional Brochure Mr. Scott has been named Honorary National Secre- 
Subscription to The CREDIT WORLD tary of NJCE and will act as the official representa- 
custanoneanl tive of the NRCA in managing all details of the 
program. 
* Shown at left is the cover of the professionally pre- 
pared kit now available to sponsors of local National 
Sponsored by the Junior Credit Executives Clubs. The kit contains 
SN Aes Sa the organizational manual, charter membership cer- 
tificate, student membership certificate, membership 
pin, and other helpful material. A subscription to 
The Creprr Worvp is included with the purchase of 
a kit. It is not necessary to be a member of the NRCA to qualify as a sponsor of a local National Junior 
Credit Executives Club. : 
e This is another step in the ever-expanding educational program of the NRCA. With the increasing 
use of credit as a way of life in America, it is also necessary to provide consumers, and those soon-to-be 
credit consumers, with guidance and information about how best to use this mighty power of consumer 
credit to enrich life. 


e The price of the kit is only fifteen dollars. Sponsors are cordially invited to complete the handy 
order blank below. 


Now is the time to get a NJCE Club started in Your High School 


YOU WILL BE RENDERING AN EXTREMELY WORTHWHILE EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE IN YOUR “OMMUNITY 


Price $15.00 postpaid 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 
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Please send me... KIT for National Junior Credit Executives Club. 


Name ; . Address 
City ——— cemcinciiolenaiainiaenesibii LS lo asesietligtiliaeis dati 
Check Enclosed i SE ee 
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Are You headed for trouble 
Ir. anager of Credit Sales? 


—or do you know just which of those slow accounts are 
responsible for that lag in your collection percent- 





Experience has proved that consistent ageing 

of accounts is the only sure way to maintain efficient 

control of your receivables. Also recommended for the 

following uses— @ Collection follow up. @ Account re- 
strictions. @ Trial balances in small stores. 


Prices 


100—$1.75; 500—$6.50; 1,000—$11.00. Postage is extra. 
Size 9'/2" by 12” 


National 

" 
Retail Credit 
Association 375 JACKSON AVE. * ST. LOUIS 30, MO 





























MR.EUGENE B.POWER 


See and Effective Stickers 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


WEEMS SED 
PRICELESS CREDIT 
RECORDS ARE BUILT 
OY... 


Immediate payment of 
Za this account is necessary 
to protect 

YOUR CREOIT RECORD 


owed you 
this amount 


of your account is solicited in BOTH ARE 
the same courteous manner as . 
your patronage. 


C-26 Blue on White 


. Ff THE MANNER IN WHICH YOU PAY YOUR BILLS 
. ITS FILES ARE OPEN TO EVERY CREDIT GRANTER. 
F YOUR PAST DUE ACCOUNT 1S REPORTED TO 
EM. IT MAY AFFECT YOUR CREDIT RECORD 
Y 


C-27 Blue on Yellow C-31 Black and Red on White 


PRICES 


These stickers are shown 
actual size and are printed 500 
on high gloss gummed paper. 


| ul 

| Se ee a 

Write today for free sam- | ; 
1,000 ( Assorted in lots 


ple kit showing full line of f 100 onlv) 
° ° Oo 0 
stickers and inserts. ' 


Postage is extra 
C-32 Blue and Green on White 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





